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Foreword 



This is an informative arid important book. It speaks cogently to the 
^ * present and future educational needs of individuals, ethnic groups, and 
the nation Creatively edited by Jahies A. Banks, this book is a "futur^es" 
guide for every educator. It can serve as a useful guide for educational 
excellence sought by classroom t^^achlers who have a commitment to 
become multiethnic educators, who are conscious of the nation's ethnic 
diversity, and who want ethnic pluralism to be reflated, supported, and 
respected \t\ their classroojns^ 
t This book will help teachers in n^juhiethnic communities respond 
more effectively to the'ethrHc diversity within their classrooms and 
schools. Itis also^'a useful>j:id rational guide for teachers working in^ 
isolated monooiltural communities who would like their students to 
' attain the knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed to appreciate the 
ethl^ic diversity in the United States, and to improve or establisl^posi- 
, Uve intergroup relations with members of other racial and Ethnic 
./'groi^ps. ^ ' . 

The various chapters present fresh perspectives on our country^; 
multiethnic experience ind on the history of public education as it 
felatesfto the nation s ethnic groups^ including research which has im- 
portant implications for teaching and learning in diverse educational 
settings. Thus the book helps us realize that in collaboration with the 
laiger society, we educators can assist in bringing about the reform and 
thje excitement so desperately needed today in our public schools. 

This book contains a- combination of elements that teachers rarely 
find in one volume It provides a philosophical background; a multieth- 
nic, historical perspective; instructional guidelines; pla^ining proce- 
dures; and important information about ways that other professionals, 
-such as counselors and test specialists, can support our efforts. to imf^le^ 
ment muFtiethnic educational reforms. Going beyond the four walls of 
the classroom, its concept of education includes the school and the 
commufvitV/ ^s well as the popular media and other aspects of what 
Cortes ^perceptively calls "the societal curriculum " In other words, the 



contributoes are not under the widespread illusion that sckoohng^is the 
same as edufahon ■ 

* Hightighting the neectto examine the total educational environ- 
ment when planning and implementing innovations such as multiethnic 
education, the authors point out that the school and the community 
must work cooperatively in the educational process' Efforts must be 
undertaken to bridge the gaps between the home,, the school,^ and the 
community As the authors indicate, however, the home,^ the schooL 
and the commutiity ofttn distrust one another and contradict, rather 
than support, one another's purposes and goals The distance between 
the societal and the school curricula — so clearly described by Cortes — - 
is enhanced by behavioral specifics in Gay's description of the conflict 
between the home cultures of ethnic youth^and the culture of the 
school Cox and Ramirez describe the frequent conflict between the 
learning styles of ethnic youths and those favored by the school And^ 
Grant discusses the benefits that can result from school-community 
collaboration, highlighting the need for home-school cooperation in 
order to effectively educate students 

Educator? other than classroom teachers will also find this book 
useful and informative. Counselors, social workers^ and administrators 
will be more sensitive and rational in performing their jobs and provid- 
ing leadership in reforrning the educational' program to meet the chal- 
lenge from the changing student.enrollment if they absorb its ideas and 
begin to implement the policies and practices recommended. Adminis-. 
trators, in par^icular,^ must be aware of the itrategiesAjsed by multieth- 
nic teachers if they are to fulfill their su|y?ortive roles ^nd effecHyely 
evaluate and jencourage the teaching- learning process in pluralistic 
schools But trie kly person is the classroom teacher. Teachers are the 
ones who mal^e the difference Working cooperatively with parents, the 
community, an d oy r colleagues, we have the power to bring equity to 
the school environment for all students. 

As a classroom teacher who works with a multielhnic and multira- 
cial' population, 1 have spent many years searching for educationally 
sound content and processes that will help bring equity into my class- 
room and school Many readerS have probably been engaged m similar 
quests. After reading this- book, they will therefore understands more 
fully why I say this scholarly work summarizes years^f research and 
readings for the classroom teacher. Each chapter succinctly xaptures the 
essenq^ of an important issue or problem related to multiethnic educa- 
tion. The authors are trailblazers in this area, deeply committed to 
human rights and educational equity. 

I hope that readers will lind the learnifig^ reflected in this book as 
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renewing, reinforcingx and expanding as T have foui^d tUfm For exam- 
plex because ham a holistit and visual learner 1 foi^nd Figure 2 in chapter 
1 very meaningful In this figure. jAmes A Banks identifies the scope of 
"The Total School Environment/' which is discussed by fhe other au- 
thors^, and by Banks himself in chapter 10 Indeed., every chapter con^ 
tains specific helps for teachers as well ^s common threads that unite the 
book Among these are behavioral references to which we can all relate 
For example, in discussing ah understanding of langliage diversity, Sa- 
villfe-Troike cites specific messages thai students express^both verbally 
and nonverbally^ that are influenced by ethnicity Students' communi- 
cation systems also influence the learning environments since the way 
in which teachers perceive and respond to these communication styles 
significantly* affects the learning process 

Bajcer provides insights into step-by-step planning behavior, ex- 
plaining how teachers can<:hange the curnculum to make it more mul- 
tiethnic Howard .describes the implementation of an inno^^tive and 
effective murtiethnic education program within a predominanl^y Whit^ 
suburbah community His encouraging account should stimulate other 
teachers working in similar communities to take action to break down 
ethnic encapsulation and ethnocentnsm G^y fpcuses on the culturally 
determined behaviors that we cari observe in the classroom^ recom- 
mending an analysis of these behaviors to improve interpersonal rela- 
tions b^ween students and teachers ' ^ ^ 

Several of the writers observe that incHviduals respond to their 
ethnic cultures and characteristics differently. Thus, there are tremen- 
dous differences within ethnic groups This observation has powerful 
implications for planning and teaching, Arcini^ asks us to view ethnic 
identifications and group4>ehaviors as positive coping behaviors to be 
fostered as sourOes of strengtMor students rather than as cultural defi- 
cits to be eradicated. Cherry A Banks considers the awareness of ethnic 
cultures needed for effective interethnic interactions, and the way in 
which each ifidividual's ethnic cult^e ififluehces cross -cultural ifiterac- 
tions and communications. As she points out, we are all individuals, yet 
members of groups. This thtme of individuality and'gr^upi^ss is also 
a concern of ^Cortes iri the "curriculum of personal experience.'' . 

Mercer's chapter on testing is enormously instructive, J have long 
been aware of the discrimination resulting from norm -referenced test- 
ing, and the w^y it perpetuates educational inequality with tracking and 
isolation under the guise of homogeneous grouping and its alleged 
benefits. Mercer's suggested alternattve'lo such tests iS equitable a/id 
should be Helpful to fbost teachers 

In a.chapter on (he classroom teacher as the most important factor ' 
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^jtutfcnt's learning environmenL* Curric su^^gests guidelines for 
training tcacl4^^> to function buccessfulty jn multiethnic, eduejtional 
sjettin^s Chen^. Bn/endinC, ^nd Oakes thoughtfully challenge lieverjl 
tf*:^lLtional assuniption^> about schooling in their discussion of the school 
tn^^clation to the dominant ideologies Jnd goals of society And in the 
.Afterword,, Blumenberg highlights key points of the book.^ proposing 
JCtions^eded by .1 v.irioty of institutions to help implement reforms 
in mi/UietlTrfTt education The bibljograj?hy which appears at the end of 
the book a useful source of additional information on the issues*, 
problem?, and proposals for action presented in this publication 

As^eachers, we have the future of multiethnic education precari- 
ously placed in our hjnds The way we attend to and .nurture it will 
determine its value to the education of a new clientele and to our society 
js a worjd leader The complex problems facing thejeaching profession 
today demand strong and concerted leadership for resolution Let us be 
the* ones to pr(>vide the leiidership needed ko revitalize our profession 
*ind toi?ring jbout educational equality for <sll the nation s youth THe 
refoijps needed to implement multiethnic education provide teachers 
with J rfch opportunity for leadership This thougKtful and stimulating 
book issues J challenge Let us accept it 

I am deeply grateful to James A Banks and his colleagues for' 
another fine contribution to the profession., and to the National Educa- 
tiorT Association for its continuing leadership in the ongoing quest for 
human rights and edUcationjl equity 

Barbara J Shin, Teacher 
Pratt Continuous Progress Elementary School 
' . * Minneapohs, Minnesota 
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IntroducHon 



The ethnic revitdljz^ition nnovennent!> of the 1960"s emerged in re- 
sponse to the inequality and institutionolfzed discnmination that 
American ethnic group!> were expenencing These movements »n the 
United States echoed tViroughout the world as ethnic groups in such 
nations as Gteat Britain, Canada, and Austraha renewed their qtiests for 
equahty and deepened their expressions of cultural integrity and pride 

The ethnic revitalization movemenjf caught both the established 
social science community and educational institutions by surprise So- 
cial scientists, whose disciplines were dominated by assimilationist con- 
cepts aj^d ideologies., lacked adequate cor^cepts and theories to explain 
and anaJyze the new ethnic quests for separatism^ identity, powtr.^ and 
equality The nation's schools, colleges, and universities, wfich pro- 
moted Angte-conformity goals and perspectives, lacked the knowledge. 
vi^OD. and* commitment need^ to ret^ond progressively to these 
movements 

Since the 1960's, with varying degrees ol^success and reflection, the 
nation's schooJs and other educational institutions have responded Jo 
the unique educational problems of the nation's growing ethnic popula- 
tions. Many school* have alsQ tried to increase the ethpic awareness of 
the Anglo- American population and help all the nation's students to 
become morjesensifivetoj^d knowledgeable ^bout the racial and ethnic 
diversity in America Professional educational associations, such as the 
National Council for the Social Studies, the Association fOr Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, the National Council of Teachars of 
English, and the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, have issued position statements, publications, and guidelines, and 
spo^ored workshops, conferences, and institutes to support the emerg- 
ing concepts of multiethnic and mtilticultural education The National 
Education Association, the publisher of4hjs book, has sponsored previ- 
ous- publications and projects related tp ethnic and cultural diversity 
Commercial textbook publishers have also published books and materi 
als related to ethnic studies and multiethnic education 

These efforts by schools, professional education associatibns. 
textbook publishers havie. without question. Tiad an impact on the na 
tion's schools and colleges. The degree of impact is difficult to deter 
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mine Almost tiny educa^r who has recgntly visited jichools in different 
parts of the nation would probably Jgree, however, that the teaching 
strategies,, culture h, norms, and other Aspects of the schools indicate that 
many of the nation's educators have been little if at all influenced by 
the mynad developments and pubiicatiom^ in multiethnic education 

The nse of neoconservatism., the so-called "back to the basics"' 
movement, and the recent upsurge of jacial incidents in the nation 
suggest that the national commitment'to equality for excluded groups 
which emerged during the 1960s i^rapidly waning and that many 
leaders would like to see the nation return to the "good old days" of , 
doing business as usual, with little attention devoted to the problems 
*and promises of ethnic group life in the United States 

The Current national sociopolitical climate is a pernicious one in 
which to talk and*wnte about multiethnic education in the 1980s 
Many developments in the wOrlcJ, however,^ suggest that helping our 
future Citizens-develop cultural J<nowledge and global understandings 
of events and issues (both within this n;:ition ^^nd in the rest of the 
world) may be our only hope for survival as a strong and respecte^ 
nation in the next century It is clear that the non-White natior^ of the 
world, such as those of the Arab world, Africa, and the People s Repub- 
lic of China, will play key roles in determining public policy on such 
j^ues^as energy and international politics that will deeply affect our 
lives and the role of the United States irrlhe world community 

ft\nglo- centric schools that teach students distorted and restricted 
views of our nation and world, and that perpetuate ethnic ethnocen- 
trism, cannot prepare effective and sensitive citizens for the world com- 
munity of the future. A reform of the total schoollfenvironment is 
therefore imperative The school should reflect the ethnic and racial 
diversity in our nation and world, and„,help students develop the cul- 
tural knowledge and cross-cultural behavior needed for interpersonal 
and international survival and effective decisionmaking in the twenty- 
first century Only a sound and thoughtful multiethnic education can 
prepare our students for the challenges of tomorrow's world. 

The collection of essays in this book is designed to help teachers 
and other members of the educational community attain the insights 
and conceptual understandings needed to prepare American youths to 
function effectively within the world community of the present and the 
future. The book focuses on key conceptual variables in the school 
environment that need to be reformed so that schools may create envi' 
ronments in which students from all ethnic and racial groups can ej<peri- 
enc£ educational equity. Figure 2 in chapter 1 illustrates these variables 
No attempt is made to survey th^ histories and cultures of-specific ethnic 
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groups since that is beyond iHe scope of this work. Several informative 
pubhcations that accomplish this goal admirably already exist, and 
some of them are includedhin the annotated bibliography at the end of 
this book ^ 

The reader mjy want to know why the term muihethnu education 
rather than mulhculturai edutahon is used in the title 'of this book Mul- 
tiethnic education refers to the process used by educational, institutions 
to reform their environments so that students from diverse ethnic and 
racial groups will experience educational equity Multicultural* educa-' 
tion refers to a reform process whose aim is to crea|^ an educational 
environment in which a wide range of cultural groups, such as women, 
handicapped persons, ethnic groups^ and various regional groups^ will 
experience educatpnaL equity Thus multicultural education is a much 
more compreheiwve conc^|^han hnultiethnic education, which is lim- 
ited to theconc^nsand piUlems of racial ^nd ethnic groups Multieth- 
Flic educatiort is therefore used in the title'because this book's scope is 
hmited to the research and educational concerns of racial and ethnic 
groups Consequently, J he book deals with but one very important part' 
of the broader concept of multicultural education. 

I am indebted to the gifted and knowledgeable professionals who 
took valuable time from their bosy schedules to help with this publica- 
tion I am especially grateful to the authors of the chapters for their 
thoughtful and informative work. I also wish to thank the individuals 
(named elsewhere) who served aj prepublication reviewers Their ffer- 
ceptive" comments on the manuscript enabled us to strengthe(» it; It was 
in response to the comments of one reviewer that I added the previously 
published chapters By Cheng and his colleagues and by Currie to 
broaden the scope of this volume While the reviews were helpful and 
informative, the authors and the editor assume total responsibility for 
the contents , ^ 

Jar^es A Banks, Editor 
University of Washington, Seattle 
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CHAPTER I 



The, Nature Multiethnic Education 

^ ' fames Banks 



America has lpng*been a land rich in ethnic diversity. Before the 
' European colonists b^gan to arrive^ the fifteenth century, many^^^er- 
ent grt>upS4^f Native -Americans — with vamd cultures, l^guages^ and 
physical charact€rist]C||-lived on the continent. Then the Spaniards, 
the French, and the bngUsh established colopies in North Atnerica, 
Africans came with the earliest Sffanish explorers. The physical and 
cultural mixture of these diverse racial and ethnic groups further en- 
riched plur^ism in America. Ne^^^ cultures and ethnic groups, such as 
Mexican-Americaris a^ A fro- America lis, emerged. 

^ *During the\oloniaI period many different European ethnic jnd 
nationality groups came across the va^t Atlantic to improve their eco- 
nomic status, pulled by the promise of the American dream widespread 
in Europe and pushed by th4 harsh conditions and political repression 
' in their homelands. Each of these European groups tried to establish 
Europ^n institutions on AfTl^icAi soil and to remake North America 
in the ifnage of ils native tend. The Britreh, however, l:>ecame the domi- 
nant and most powerful ethnic group in early colonial America> control- 
ling entry to most social^ economic^ ^nd political institutions^ Immi- 
grants fron;i other nations — the French Huguenots, the Irish, the 
Scotch-Irish, and the Germans — were unable to fully participate in co- 
lonial life and cultur^and became victims of overt discrimination as the 




attainment of Anglo characteristics became a requisite for full societal 
participation Thus the groundwork was laid for Americanization to 
become synonymous with Anglicization 

THE MELTING POT IDEOLOGY * 

Like other social institutions, the public schools were dominated by 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant culture and values One of their major func- 
tions was to rid stuiJents of their ethnic characteristics and to make them 
culturally Anglo-Saxotis Thus the schools taugh't the children of immi- 
grants contempt for their cultures^ forcing them to experience «elf- 
alienation and self-reiectiftn Many immigrant parents accepted and 
promoted Anglo-Saxon behavior an<^^ values because they |?elieved that 
Anglicization was necessary for their survival and for their children's 
economic and social mobility As Greenbaum observes, the immigrants^ 
accepted Anglo-Saxon values and Anglicization because of shame and 
hope. 

Most important is the fact that the main fuel for the American 
melting pot was shame The immigrants were best instructed in how 
to repulse themselves; millions of people were taught to be 
asharhed of their owrt facee^ their family names^ their parents and 
grandparents, and their class- patterns, histories, and life outlooks 
This shame had incredible power lo make us learn, especially when 
coupled with hope,^ the other main energy source for the melting pot 
— hope about becoming modern, about being secure, about escap- 
ing ihe wars and depressions of the old country, and about being 
equal with the^.old Americans.^ 

The melting pot ideology, popularized by the English Jewish au- 
thor. Israel Zangwill. thus became the philosophical justification for the 
jcuhural and ethnic desocialization promoted by the sotiety and the 
schools. All European cull^ures, it was'-argued, were to be blended, and 
from them ^ novel and sup^lerior culture would emerge. Melting pot 
advocates rarely discussed non- White ethnic groups such ^s Blacks and 
Indians. Perhaps they assumed that these ethnic groups would stick to 
the bottom of the mythical melting pot. In some ways, however, the 
Anglo-conformity concept more accurately describes what happened to 
ethnic and immigrant groups in America than the melting pot idea 
Ethnic and immigrant groups abandoned major parts of their cultures 
and acquired many of the values, behaviors, and characteristics of An- 
glo-Saxon Protestants. But neither the Anglo-conformity nor^the melt- 
ing pot concept adequately describes the complex process which oc- 



curred and is still occurring in the development of American civitization 
and culture 

Both concepts are in some ways incomplete i'nd/dr misleading 
because non-Anglo ethnic groups have had (and are s?Tttn)iving) a much 
more cogent impact on American sotiety than is reflected by either 
theory Anglo-Saxon Protestant culture in the United States ha$ been 
greatly influenced by other ethnic and immigrant cultures. Such ethnic 
groups as Italian-Americans and Polish -Americans retain many more 
ethnic characteristics than is often acknowledged and/or recognized 
The rather strong ethnic cultures existing within many Black and 
Chicano communities are usually more often recog^ilzedby scholars and 
practitioners As*i^{ovak has insightfully pointed out^ however^ eth- 
nicity within White etHnic communities is often subconscious and sub- 
tle.^ Ethnic individuals themselves, especially White ethnic group mem- 
bers, are often unaware of the extent to which they are ethnic. As early 
as 1963; Glazer and Moynihan recognized the tenacity of ethnicity 
within modem American society^ writing irt their classic book, Beyond ihe 
Me!hn^Pot. "Individuals, in very considerable numbers to be sure, broke 
out of their m^ld, l^ut the groups remained. , . , The point about the 
melting pot is that it^id not happen.''^ 

THE UMITATIONS10F EXISTING CONCEPTS AND, 
IDEOLOGIES 

The melting pot concept is inaccurate and misleading because 
human cultures are complex and dynamic and do not nelt like iron 
The Anglo-conformity concept suggests that Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
wer& changed very little in America and that other ethnic groups did^ 
all the changing. This theory does not reflect the fact that While An- 
glo-S^xon Protestanfs were influencing other ethnic groups, these 
gr€>ups were also influencing the values, behaviors, and characteristics 
of Anglo-Saxons. ^ ■ 

In the I960's, the idea of cultural pluralism became popular in the 
educational literature. This idea was bom near the turn of the century 
when tremendous numbers of European immigrants were entering the^ 
United States, at the same time that na^ivism, designed to stop the 
"massive flow of immigrants, was becoming pernicious and widespread A 
A few philosophers artd writers^ such as Horace Katlen, Randolph 
Bourne, and Julius Drachsler, strongly defended the rights of the immi- 
grants, arguing that they had a right to maintain their ethnic cultures 
and Institutions in the United States, and using^eToTi^pts of culHtra! 
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pluralism and cuifural iiemocracy to describe Iheir philosophical positions 
During the 1960's, many members of ethnic groups such as Blacks, 
Mexic<in-Amencdns* and American Indians endorsed some form of cul- 
tural pluralism An idea born near tHe turn of the century was thus 
refashioned to fit the hopes, aspirations/ and dreams of alienated ethnic 
peoples more th<in half a century later Like the concepts of Anglo- 
conformity and the melting pot/ however,, cultural pluralism does not 
adequately describe the complex nature of ethnic relations and cultural 
development in the United^States 

In its strongest form, the cultural pluralist idea suggests that ethmc 
groups live within tight ethnic boundaries and communities and rarely, 
if ever, participate within the universal American culture and society. 
This concept denies the reality of a universal American culture and 
hational, identity which every American, regardless of ethnicity and 
ethnic group membership, shares to a large extent- Most Americans 
highly value their national identity, evfen though they may have a 
strong *sense of ethnic identity and significant ethnic behaviors and 
characteristics This common national culture and identity should be 
recognized, respecte<^ and promoted b^the schools in any reform effort 
related to,ethnicity TUe^onrephaltzah'on of , the shared American culture 
and identity,, however,, snyuld be broadened to more accurately reflect 
the ethnic, racial, and cultural diversity in our nation. For example, 
Afro-Americans, Mexican-Americans, and Puerto Ricans in the United 
States usually do not find, their cultural expressions. hopeS/ aspirations/ 
and problems depicted in many of the media and school presentations 
of the American culture and tUe^mencan ways of life. 

> 

THE NEED FOR A NEW CONCEPT AND IDEOLOGY TO 
GUIDE SCHOOL REFORM 

To design sound multiethnic school programs, we^need a conceptu- 
alization of ethnic groups in the United States which accurately reflects 
the complex nature of ethnicity in America Some writers argue, for 
example/ that the United States is an An^ldJ&udy,^ their argument ema- 
nating from the assumption that American oihure developed as the 
Anglo-conformity concept suggests. If the United States is considered 
an A ngla society, then American literature \s*Angh-Amerkan literature 
and Amemtin history is Ar^lo- American history. The schoolS/'the media/ 
and other American institutions have traditionally assumed this. Butour 
nation is nofan Anghnahon culhjralfy.^ even though Anglo-Saxon Profesfanfs exerase 
(he major soctai economic,, and polifical pomr in the United States. 

However, many presentations of American cqltaire and society in 
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the mass media, in textbooks (which have improved considerably in 
recent years), and in the school curriculuiri depict the United States in 
ways which suggest or give the impression that American culture and 
Anglo- Americaj\culture are synonymous. For example, Alistair Cooke's 
America, both the television program and the popular book that fol- 
lowed, depicts tfae United States primarily as a nation of Anglo-Ameri- 
can^ arid their culture We urgently need new'views about America and 
ethnicity to permeate the school as .well as other institutions. Only 
when they have been helped to gain new concepts about Amertca and 
'the role of ethnicity in our society, will teachers be able to function 
effectively within classrooms which promote positive norms toward the 
differences within our society. If schoofs are to help this nation shape 
the kind of future which is imperative for our survival in the twenty- 
first century: ^l^^Y tnust help students gain broader and more accurate 
vie^s of American society and culture, 

MULTIPLE ACCULTURATION: A NEW CONCEPT 

According to Gordon, structural pluralism best describes the ethnic 
reality in the United States. Ne believes that ethnic groups in America 
have experienced gross levels of cultural assimilation but the Ttation is 
characterized by structural pluralism * In other words, ethnic groups are 
highly culturally assimilated but have separate ethnic subsocietiefi^ such 
as Black fraternities, Jewish social club's, and Chicano theaters. 

Althoug^Gordon's concept deals more adequately wit/i the com* 
plexity of ethnic diversity in American society than Anglo -conformity, 
the melting pot, or cultural pluralism, structural pluralism need s to ^ 
combined with another concept, multiple acculturation^ ^ to completely and 
accurately describe the past and present formation of the universal 
American culture. The White Anglo-Saxon Protestant culture in Amer- 
ica was changed as were the cultures of Africans and of Asian immi- 
grants, African culture influenced and changed the WASP culture as 
the WASP culture influenced and modified African and Asian cultures. 
What we experienced, and what we are still experiencing, is mulhple * 
acculturahm and not a kind of unidirectional assimilation whereby the 
Black culture was influenced by the WASP culture but the latter was 
not influenced by the former The general or Universal culture in the^ 
United States resulted from this series of multiple acculturations. 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant culture h^d the greatest influence on the devel- 
opment of Ahierican civilization and culture. Hcpevn,^ other ethnic groups. \ 
such as' Blacks. Jews, and Chtcanos. have cogmtly influenced the universal Americaf^ ^ ' 
culture much more thanjs often recognized, these groups have strongly affected 
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American music, English, literature, values, and behavioral patterns 
Their contributions to the econoAiy and to labor have also been sub- 
* stantial ^ 



THE NATURE OF AMERICAN CULTURE 

American culture consists of a shared universal culture as ivell of 
ethnic subsocieties and communities (see Figure 1) The universal 
American culture resulted (and is resulting) from ethnic cultural ele- 
ments which have become universalized and cultuB^J components 
which resulted from the synthesis<of ethnic cultural elements and cul- 
tural elements which evolved withiathis nation. T\\iS culture is shared 
by^all the ethnic grotips in the United Sftates. The ethnic subsocieties 

FIGURE 1 

ElrtWlC SUBSOClfTEIS AND THE UniVEBSaL AMERICaN SOCIFTV 



Ethnic Subsociety A 




Ethnic Subsociety C 

t 



This figure reprewnts the univerwl Amencan society by the ruled area This culture is 
shared by jII ethnic groups within the United States A, B^, Cr. ^r^^ 0 represent ethnic 
sub«ocielies consisting of unique ethmc institutions* vjLues. jnd culturjl elements whuih 
nonuniver»4liz^ and are shared primarily by memberfi of specific ethmc groups 




within the nation consist of non universalized ethnic cultural elements 
and institutioas These are still shared phinarily by ethnic subgroups. 
Almost every American participates both within the universal American 
culture and society as well as within his or her ethnic subsociety. 

THE MULTIETHNIC IDEOLOGY: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL REFORM 

My analysis of ethnicity in American society leads to a philosophi- 
cal position which may be called the multiethnic ideology, since one of 
its key assertions is that Americans fynction within several cultures, 
including the mainstream culture and various ethnic subcultures. This 
^multiethnic ideology suggests that a major goal of school reform for the 
'future should be to help students develop cross-cultural competency: 
consisting of the skillsi attitudesi and abilities needed to function within 
their own ethnic subsociety and the universal American culture, as well 
as within and, across 'different ethnic cultures (see chapter 10). 

Historicallyi the school has alienated ethnic youths from their eth- 
nic cultures apd often has not succeeded in helping them acquire the 
skills and abilities needed to^nction within the mainstream American 
culture or within other ethnic communities. A major assumption under- 
girding the chapters in this book is that the school, in order to plan 
effectively for th^ future, must examine its assimilationist ideology and 
Anglo-Saxon goals, and structure an ideology and goals more consistent 
with the complex nature of etfinicity within American society. The 
multiethnic ideology is an appropriate ^ne to guide school reform 
within a democratic pluralistic nation. To create a school environment 
consistent with this ideology requires systemic (or total) school reform. 

Educators who want their schools to reflect a, multiethnic ideology 
must examine their total school environment to determine the extent to 
whicK it is monoethnic and Anglo-centric, and then take appropriate 
steps to create and sustain a multiethnic educational environment Ini- 
tial school reform may focus on any one of several factory school pAicyj 
and politics, the ethnic and racial composition of the school staff, its 
attitudes and perceptions, the formalized and hidden curriculum, the 
learning styles ^riA cultural behavioral patterns favored by the school, 
the teaching strategies and materials, the testing and counseling pro- 
gram, the languages and dialects sanctioned by the school, and the role 
of the community in'tReTHrDol'. Figure 2 illustrates the total school 
environment, including these an^ other Variables which must be re- 
formed in order to make the school multiethnic 
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FIGURE 2 
Total Schooi Environ Mtwi 




Thi^ figure con ceptudli^s the tctdl school ^nvTfonment a system consisting a number 
of major identiRabk vanabtes and factors,, such afi ^hool cultuie, Khool pohcy and 
politics, apd formahzed curriculum ^nd course of sti^y In the idealized multiethnk 
school, each of the^ varublea reflects ethnic pluralism While any one of these factors 
may be the focusof imtial school reform, changes must take place in each of them tocreate 
and sustain an effective multiethnic educat tonal environment 
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Th)S book is conceptualized around this systemic (total) view of 
school reform E^ach deals with an important part of the school or com- 
munity environment which must be reformed in ord^ to make the 
sthool more consistent with the culturally diverse and global nature of 
^ur nation and world Pluralistic schools will help students enrich their* 
personal and public lives and live more effectively wuhin an increas- 
ingly small and interdependent world society 
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CHAPTER 2 



The Societal Curriculum: Implications for 
Multiethnic Education 



Carlos £ Corfes 
\ 



Schools do not monopol^2£-»Hf{ff ethnic education nor mil they^ 
so in the future, eveVif they so wisji Why? Because all ftudetits^ all 
people, continuously receive tic^ultiethnic education — both positive and 
negative — outside schools Aware of it or not^ we are ail students of the 
societal curricuiumf ^ ' ^ / ^ ^ 

What IS the societal curriculum^ It is that massive, ongoings infor- 
mal curriculym of family, peer groups, neighborhoods, ch\irches^ organ-' , 
- izations, occupations, mass media^ and other socializing forces that "ed- 
ucate" all of txs throughc^t our lives. N^uch of this informal education 
^concerns ethnicity and ethnic groups,^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

The recognition of t^e iVtevitability, omnipresence, and continuous 
pervasiveness of the multiethnic societal* curriculum raises significant 
V questions for both society in general and educators in parti<^u)^r. What 
^ does this curriculum "teach"' about ethnicity? How does it meet what 
people "know"^bout ethnKity'and ethnic ^ups7 How dews it inQu- 
ence beliefs, perceptions, attitudes, and behavior related to different - 
^hnic groups? How dbes it increase or limit the efTiectiveitess Q^ school 
multiethnic education? What are its implications for schools^ Including , 
^ school curriculum development? How can educators more fftectivdy 
use it in school multiethnic education? 
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COMPONENT^PP THE SOCIETAL CURRICULUM 

The multiethnic societal curriculum comprises at least four general 
* components: (1) home, peer group, and neighborhood; (2) organizations 
and institutions, (5) the mediae and (4) personal interethnic experiences. 
For each person, some asgcitts of that curriculum work positively to 
increase sensitivity to and understanding about ethnic groups, F^r each 
person, other aspects have a negative impact through spreading distor- 
tions, building stereotypes, or inaeasing prejudice. For example, studies 
have shown that many children develop well-formed attitudes about 
ethnic people, inducting prejudices and stereotypes, by the time they 
reach school.^ While we have no way of determining the specific con- 
tent of each person's individual sdcietal curriculum, educators should 
remain alert to the general processes and diverse content of societal 
curridulum multiethnic education. 

For most people, multiethnic ^d^ication begins in the bome^ long 
before they enter school — through conversations about ethnic people or 
ethnic groups, through offhand remarks (including ethnic epithets and 
stereotyping), and "through observation of actions of family members 
and friends. Multiethnic education also comes from the {neighborhood 
peer group through conversations a%l the spreading jof children's 
"knowledge" about ethnic groups These statements do^not label the 
home and the neighborhood multiethnic educational villains; they de- 
scribe a reality. In fact, the family and the neighborhood may provide 
either or hoik positive or negative multiethnic education^ even i£ not 
conscious that they are doing so, ^ h 

Societal institutions and organizations other than schools and mass 
media institutions also serve as multiethnic educators These include 
such institutions as churches, social clubs, political organizations, occu- 
pational associations^ even the workplace itself 'Each or^nization 
"educates," in such ways as providing religious artd moral instruction, 
informing members of societal developments afTecting t(jeir livelihoods, 
or exhorting members to take%rtain positions on issues. 6om^ of this 
edi^ation may relate clearly to multiethnic concerns; other aspects may 
have less obvious^ but no less significant, ethnic implications. 

A fev^ specific examples of the ongoing institutional multiethnic 
curriculum include labor unions counseling members about undocu- 
mented aliens and i^pority job training prografns; reli^ous leaders 
delivering sermons about desegregation; professional associations dis' 
cussing afifirmative action; private busii^esses or government agencies 
providing cultural awareness training for their employees, and social 
clubs maintaining ethnically oriented membership policies. 
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The medif] — television, motion pictures, radio,^ newspapers, and * 
magazines— rank among the most powerful and pervasive aspects of the 
societal curriculum ^ Television, for example,, has been receiving in- 
creasing scholarly attention One study reported tHat young people 
between the ages of 3 and 16 spend one-sixth of their waking hours 
with the television set ^ By the time of graduation.^ the average high 
school senior' will have spent 12.000 hours in the classroom and 15.000 
hours in front of the television set., according to another estimate 

Some examples of the multiethnic educational impact of the so- 
called entertainment media include the following In a pioneering study^ 
Ruth C. Peterson and L L Thurstonedistovered that viewing the^lassic 
silent film Btrth of a Nahon increased student prejudice toward Black 
Americans^ Irwin C Rosen found that the film Gentleman s Agreement 
improved student attitudes toward Jews, even though most of the stu- 
dents tested stated that the film had not changed their attitudes^Jt^nore ' 
recent stud^ reported that White children felt that TV comedies like 
'The Jefi^ersons" and ''Sanford and Son" accurately portrayed Black , 
tiimily life*, although these same children admitted that such show^s 
contrasted wit^ personal experiences V^ith their own Black friend^.' 
whom they labeled as exceptions ^ A teacher in one of my multiethnic 
education courses discovered that her elementary school students had 
deeply rooted preconceptions about gypsies. In discussing where they 
had "learned'^ so much, students responded with answers ranging from 
"my folks ' Ho "Wolfman" movies^ These examples provide evidence of 
both the actual and potential multiethnic educational impact of the* 
media 

Finally, of course, is the curriculum of personal experience. Increas- 
ing national mobility has drastically reduced the possibility of living in 
total ethnic isolation Most people have some sort of personal intGreth- 
nic contact — in school; on the job. through travel, or in their communi- 
ties Personal experiences vary,, as do the ways in which they are per- 
ceived^ interpreted/ reacted to. and' remembered Yet these experiences 
com^Trise an important part of each person's multiethnic societal curric- 
ulum and become integrated into the personal storehouse of multiethnic 
knowledge and attitudes, 

TOWARD UNDERSTANDING OR MISUNDERSTANDING 

The societal curriculum has both^positive and negative multiethnic 
effects Good interethnic personal experiences can increase positive per- 
ceptions*of other ethnic groups; negative experiences can create or rein- 
force prejudice Sbme families make a conscious efi^ort to bring mul- 
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tiethnic understanding into the home, provide positive interethnic ex- 
periences, and avoid ethnic slurs and stereotyping, other families take 
the opposite tack/ leaving a terrible legacy for our society in terras of 
interethnic misunderstanding. 

Businesses and government agencies which provide training in in- 
tercutturaJ understanding serve as positive multiethnic educational 
forces, those which ignore this need or implement procedures and prac- 
tices which discriminate, hg^oever untnlenhonaU^., agajnst persons of certain 
ethnic backgrounds make multiethnic negativism a part of khejr day -to- 
day curriculum. By showing "The Autobiography of Miss Jane Pitt- 
man/' "Roots", and "Holocausk," television probably contributed to., 
multiethnic understanding Theatrical and television films ranging from 
traditional anti 'Native American westerns to the recent plagoe of ethnic 
gang movies, however^ have helped to heighten interethnic fears,.dis- 
trust, and stereotyping 

For better or for worse, the multiethnic societal curriculum has had 
and will continue to have a powerful educational influence. Moreover- 
whether because of neglect or ineffectiveness of multiethnic education, 
schools have not successfully offset the negative aspects of the societal 
curriculum In fact, as analyses of ethnic content of textbooks and-, 
children's stories have demonstrated, schools may contribute \n some \. 
respects to^ward interethnic negativism." In a recent social studies as- 
sessment project ofihe California State Qepartmerit of Education/ sev- 
enth grade students in 65 California public schools were asked to select 
one of four answers to "Which of the foUoydng is an example of an 
ethnic group in the United States?'' Fourteen percent selected "The 
United Auto Workers/' 24 ^rcent each answered "All the people who 
live in the same towh" and "The Chinese/' and 34 percent answered 
"People on welfare"' The societal curriculum had done its job." 

to 

INTEGRATING THE SOCIETAL CURRICULUM INTO THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

When designing and implementing multiethnic education, educa- v. 
lors should constantly and seriously consider the societal curriculum 
To ignore it ts to operate in a land of make-believe, because students 
will learn about ethnicity and ethnic groups ironi the societal curricu- a 
lum and that learning will affect their school multiethnic Mucation 1 
would suggest at least two basic lines of educational reform. First, 
integrate the multiethnic societal curriculum into the school curricu- 
lum Second, attempt to make the societal curriciilum a more positive 
multiethni<^ educator. ^ 
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There are myriad wjys to integrate the societcil curriculum into the 
school curriculum 1 will discuss three of these strategies (1) building 
from student ''knowledge/"^ (2) studying the loca! community,^ and 
(3) bringing media into the classroom- ^ ^ 

One of niy favorite strategies is to build from preexistentj student 
beliefs Prior to teaching about a particular ethnic group in scho6l^ have 
students keep records of the ways in which they have observed th^ 
^iocictal curriculum ^'leaching^' about that group— through personal ex* 
periences. nei^hborhoodn media,, and other institutions Such Jn ap- 
pi^ijch will hf^lp rjise student awareness of the existence and c9ntent 
of the societal curriculum as well as of their own particular beliefs. 
Moreover., this strategy can "prime"' students for the cJassroom study 
of the group by helping educators avoid what philosopher Paul Tillich 
has labeled one ot the basic failings of education— ''to throw answers 
like stones at the heads of those who have not yet asked thequestions 
Most itriportartt/. this approach can^co;itribute to preparing students for 
^a lifetime of continuous understanding of the. multiethnic societal cur- 
riculum * ' ' .1 

A second stcategy is to use the local community as a source of 
"study Effective multiethnic education requires eJ<pjnding the classroom 
beyond 'four walls Every human being is a valuable source Vf knowl- 
edge There are no class., caste., educational., or linguistic qualifications 
for being a part of hifioryn, for having a culture^ for participating in 
society*, ft^r having f.imHy or ethnic group tradihonsr for perceiving the 
surrounding community^ or for relating one's experience*; 

Teachers can use various means to involve students in community 
stuHy For example,, in the early "elementary gradeSr, persons of differ- 
ent ethnic backgrounds carv be brought into the classroom to talk 
about thtir experiences., cultures., traditions, and' beliefs Fcrf old^r stu- 
jdents. teacher^ can use field trips into local ethnic areas, student ''gut- 
tural mapping'' of the are^i around the^schooL^ and indi^dual or team 
Investigation mto the historical development of local ethnic communi- 
ties ^ ' 

The wntmg of biographies. of local individuals or families^ includ- 
ing one's own, combines the development of research and writing skills 
^ with the discovery of personal or community roots This strategy may 
provide some students Wttti their first in-depth personal contact with 
persons of different ethrfc backgrounds By hearing history and obtain- 
jng perspectives on society as vicvs^ed, recalled, and imerpreted by per- 
sons of diverse ethnic backgrounds/, students should obtain new and 
broader multiethnic pors^iectives on the U 5 past ^^nd the community 
around them ^ , • 
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Using these classroQm interviews^ field trips, commi/nity investtga- 
tjons, and family biographies as basic sounses. teachers can help stu- 
dents test hypotheses, reevaluate previous conceptions {or misconcep- 
tions^^nd develop ne*v generalizations about ^hnic groups Moreover 
this process of community investigation can both increase interpersonal 
communication skilU and give students a localized awareness of and 
sens^jtivitv to the ethnic backgrounds in the community. Finally, com- 
munity investigation can "humanize-' the study of ethnicity for stu- 
denfs by providing direct involvement in ^e worldngs of society. 

A third strategy is to make multiethnic analysisbf media an integral 
part of the curriculum. Feature fUmS^ radio, m#vision, newspa- 
pers^ magazines, and advertising can be stimulating and significant as- 
pects of the school curiSculutnt So what's new? Haven't such sources 
been used for years in the classroom? Certainly, but seldom as sources 
for mirihethnic analysis. V 

Too often the visual media, in particular have served simply as 
surrogate ttathers, as substitutes for the written word, or as spoken 
textbooks from which students are asked to recall factually and memo- 
rize uAncritically. Media should not be viewed as transmitters of infor- 
mation^ providers of facts, and pipelti^res of truth. Rather,^ they should 
be used as sources to be considered analytically, including an examina- 
tion of their multiethnic perspectives, interpretations, and implications. 
How have different media portrayed, treated, or depicted different eth- 
'nic groups? What assumptions about -ethnic groups and ethnicity do 
different media reflect? What historical fortw-and societal conditions 
have influenced media treatment .of ethnicity^ during different eras? 

In the early elementary ^ades, teachers Can use children's stories 
aj^out different ethnic groups as well as photographs, drawings, and 
anim^ed films which include ethnic groups to introduce the concept of 
im^ge formation. Advertisements in magazines and newspapers, on tel- 
evision, and even on billboards and bumper stickers, .can be used 
throughout the elementary grades for the analysis of role depiction of 
etfiftic^oups.*^ The secondary ^hool teacher may ask students to 
analyze the local newspaper or local or national news telecasts^for the 
kinds of stories carried about specific ethnic groups and the interpreta- 
tions of and attitudes toward ethnicity-related issues, such as ihimigra- 
tion and dese^egation. Feature films^ television entertainment series, 
and new^asts make excellent classroom sources — not for what they 
"tell" about ethnicity, ethnic groups, or intergroup relations, but for the 
examination of the perspectives and interpretations they present. The 
goal of course/ is to raise the level of critical thinking ancT awareness 
of the process of media multiethnic education.** 



CHANGING THE SOCIETAL CURRICULUM 



While multi^thnicizing the school curriculum, educators should 
also strive to help the societal curriculum become more of an ally and 
less of an antagonist in our multiethnic quest. While our ability to 
modify the societal curriculum is limited, there are avenues to effect 
chahge Let me give some examples from my own experience 

Some of the most rewarding multiethnic education workshops 
have been for school district parents In these workshops I not only 
explain and illustrate multiethnic education, but also suggest how par- 
ents can contribute multiethnlcally. Parents can be an extraordinary 
force for Interethnic understanding — or misunderstanding. To maxi- 
mize multiethnic educational effectiveness, school districts should make 
parent participation an integral part of their total program. 

Societal institutions can be outstanding allies in the effort for mul^ 
tiethnic understanding At the present time I am working with one 
religious denomination In developing a multiethnic approach to church 
school education using the theme, the Bible as a multicultural docu- 
ment Educators should encourage governmental agencies to expand 
awareness training to help employees more effectively provide equlta- 
1^ services to persons of all ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

Many private businesses ure introducing forms of multiethnic edu* 
cation into their employee development programs, a trend we should 
support. For example, at the present tijne, I am presenting a series of 
workshops on Mexican- Americans for supervisors and managers of 
Southern California companies. Why? Because of growing private in- 
dustry awareness that the traditional ''culture- blind" managerial train- 
ing is merrfy "blind" — It does not necessarily prepare, and in some cases 
may actually disprepare. people to deal effectively and sensitively with 
a multiethnic work force and public. * 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

Effective multiethnic education requires effective multiethnic 
teachers — teachers with multiethnic knowledge^ skills, and attitudes. 
Such effectiveness ultimately requires the multlethnicizing of teacher 
education^ both pre-service and in-service. This includes education fn 
the multiethnic societal curriculum. Two strategies are the use of soci- 
etal curriculum journals and training in multiethnic analysis of media. 

Whetiever I present In-service training courses, I ask each teacher 
to keep a multiethnic societal curriculum journal — a record of the edu- 
cation on ethi^city each observes outside school. Even those teachers 
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possessing considerable^.awareness usually express surprise about the 
degree" of multiethnic education occurring in the societal curriculum. 
''Awareness training,'' which helps teachers develop a better under*^ 
standing of the societal influences on their own and their students' 
beliefs and attitudes about ethnicity and ethnic groups^ should become 
an integral part of tether education 

A second component of teacher education should be training in 
multiethnic analysis of media. In the spring of 1979, for example, Dr 
Leon Campbell and I preserited A Filmic Approach to Race and Eth- 
nicity in the History of the Americas as one of the series of fllm-and^ 
history courses offered at the University of California^ Riverside, In that 
course we paired two feature films about three ethnic groups — a U,S. 
film and a Cuban film about Blacks in their respective societies^ a U.S. 
film and a Bolivian Blm about the Indian exp^ence in the two coun- 
tries, and a U.S. film and an ArgentineBIm about Italian-descent people 
m their nation^. Students not only analyzed the treatment of ethnic 
groups and in^rethnic relations in the films, but they also investigated 
the historical and societal factors affecting those^lmic interpretations. 
In addition^ they wrote papers comparing class films with others viewed 
in the societal curriculum. The result-^a growth in both general critical 
thinking and specific understanding of the multiethnic educational na- 
ture of the media 

CONCLUSION 

Schools exist to prepare young people for the future. Throughout 
that future, students will constantly "go to school"' in the multiethnic 
societal curriculum How they perceive that curriculum, how it affects 
their beliefs and attitudes, how it influences their interethnic behavior 
will to a great extent be a result of school successes or failures in 
preparing them to be multiethnically literate,*^ " 

How well are schools preparing students to deal with that curricu* 
lum — to be awar^ of it, to comprehend it, to analyze it, and to resist its 
more aoxious effects? By helping students develop a knowledge base for 
a multiethnic societal curriculum, teachers will be preparing a citizenry 
that is more aware, sensitive, and constructive, Asa results our nation 
and the increasingly interdependent earth will be a better society/ 
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CHAPTER 3 



The Teacher and Multiethnic EducaHon 

' Gwendolyn C, Baker 



Multiethnic education as deBned and presented by James A, Ban)cSi 
the editor of this publicationi is ^ encompassing concept. Conse- 
quently/ developing an appropriate environment for its implementation 
has implications for every facet of the educational setting. First of all, 
the future of multiethnic education depends on the ability of all who . 
are involved in the educational arena to assume the appropriate level of 
responsibility — state boards o^ education initiating and helping develop 
legislation to give direction to individual school systems; local school 
boards developing policy to provide support for the local school dis- 
tricts; superintendents playing an important role in the administrative 
aspects of implementation on a district wide basis; and principals ensur- 
ing that the intent of the legislation and the t^olicy are carried out at the 
building level> If and when these conditions are present, the success of 
multiethnic education in our schools is imminent; because, then, teach- 
ers will have the^ necessary support system to ensure successful im- 
plementation. Accordingly, with such a supp6rt system in place/ the 
degree to which multiethnic education becomes a reality in our schools 
depends largely upon ^e attitude and l:>ehavior of.the teacher. Indeed, 
the role and the responsibility of the teacher are crucial in determining 
the future and the success of multiethnic education, 

\ 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF TEACHER ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 

Teachers play a^significant cole in the formation of childrens' atti- 
tudes Research suggests that next to parents, they are the most signi6- 
cant people in children's lives ^ Thus the burden placed upon teachers 
is great For example,, children bring biases and prejudices to the class- 
room Studies have found that they come to school with previously 
estjbUsheci negative attitudes about people who are different . from 
themselves When this happenSi it becomes necessary for teachers to 
help change these existing attitudes and to encourage the children to 
develop accurate and positive images of such people.^ If this cannot 
be done, our entire educational system must share the responsibility for 
propagating a monocultural view of society that is inconsistent with the 
past and present realities of life in the United States.^ As long as the_ 
educational system^'is based on direct and frequent contact between 
teacher and child, the teacher's role is crucial in the success or failure 
of desired changes in the curriculum * Therefore, teacher education and 
training are of the utmost importance * 

Teachers, too, bring to the classroom biases and prejudices toward 
people vvho are different from themselves. These predispositions can 
influence the communication of accurate and objective information 
about ethnic groups in the educational setting In addition, many teach- 
ers may lack factual information about ethnic group history, and reli- 
gious and Cultural diversity This is not surprising because teachers^ too, 
are the products of their education and training; and the majority have 
not been exposed to multiethnic eciucation. 

^ Of equal importartce is the teacher's commitment to the value, the 
worths and the dignity of every child in the classroom- The way in 
which the teacher acts out the'way he/she feels will set the pattern for 
students ^ Behavior is as Trriportant as attitude because it demonstrates 
the attitude. Therefore the teacher's behavior will reflect the teacher's 
feehng about the child. A sensitivity to the various cultures or ethnic 
groups and an acceptance of the viability of these diverse lifestyles are 
also necessary before information about them can be taught. 

Multiethnic education implies the utilization of a multiethnic ap- 
proach to the curriculum, an app^ch that involves planning and or- 
ganizing the learning experiences TSS^ hi Id re n in educational settings 
that will reflect ethnic and cultural diversity. It is therefore import4at 
for teachers, through classroom instructional© develop attitudes and 
i?ehavibr conducive to living in a pluralistic society. 
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. TEACHER PREPARATION " 

As indicated., the rote and responsibility of the teacher are impor- 
tant aspects of. multLethnLc education., requiring adequate preparation 
Teachers can begin to ^^ppreciate the value of multiethnic education 
when they become familiar with the concept UnlortunatefV' most 
educators have received their entire professional training from institu- 
tions devoid of training m ethnic and cultural diversity The lack of 
teacher preparation in this area, either pre-service or in-service, is more 
often than not the case This situation h^s created a teacher population 
less knowledgeable about teaching ethnic content than it might other- 
wise be As long as this state of affairs exists, the burden ^nd'/or respon- 
sibility for training teachers in multiethni< education falls primarily 
upon in-service programs In addition, individunl teachers may also find 
it necessary to assume some responsibility for their own instruction in 
this area 

Recent efforts of the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) in revising the Standards for Accreditation 
to include training for future teachers in multicultural education should 
contribute greatly to filling this void. Other encouraging signs are the 
work of the Teacher Corps in enhancing in-service education, and the 
possibilities of teacher centers for helping to fill this gap cannot go 
unnoticed. 

Because the absence of training in this area implies a possible lack 
of interest in and sensitivity to the necessity and value of multiethnic 
education^ unless the individual school and/or school district has provi- 
sions for encouraging teacher participation in multiethnic in-service 
training, these programs may not have total involvement. This same 
premise may hol^ true for individual teachers who may be reticent 
about developing individualized programs of instruction. In order to 
encourage the involvement and participation of teachers, some effort 
— tvill need to be exerted to convince them of their importance in the 
successful implementation of the program, including an awareness of 
the value of multiethnic education to both student and teachpr.^^ 

For the minority student the multiethnic approach catv serve to^ 
enhance the worth of self. Strong self -concepts tend to serve as motivat- 
ing forces and can erfcourage academic achievement, and minority stu- 
dents need to know tfilit they are a legitimate part of this society. The 
nonminority student can gain a more realistic view of the world and an 
exposure to cultural differences that can lead to a better understanding 
of s€lf in relation to others The nonirtinority child also needs to know 
of the contributions that oth^ people have made to build this nation. 
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As for the teac 1 can still feel the joyn. the exCitemenL, and the 
sense of accomplishment jVom my firs.t experience vvitji multiethnic 
instruction There is something very special about providing learning 
experiences to students that expose them *o ethnic and cultural diver- 
sity If Carefully executed., such exposure>tfi^open avenues for explora- 
tion and learning that can only add richness to the education of those 
involved 

PREPARING TO TEACH MULTIETHNfc EDUCATION 

^ When 1 first thought about includi^g^ethWi? con tent in the curricu- 
lum of my fourth grade classroom.. I was overwhelmed by the thought 
of becoming sufficiently prepared to do an effective job. There seemed 
to be so much I needed to know and I wasn't quite sure how or where 
to start 1 was comfortable only with Jhe fact that I wanted to becbme 
involved.^ and I was beginning to realize how unfairvit was to deny 
students opportunities to learn about ethnic and cultural diversity It 
took me a while.^ however^ to organize my thoughts and to think 
through the necessary steps to prepare myself 

A First Step 

Then I realised that 1 had already made the initial step in becom- 
ing prepared; 1 was motivated^ I realized that as an educator I had 
certain responsibilities I felt that education is a process in a demo- 
cratic society that can excite students with the possibility of a full life 
This possibility is limited only by the knowledge^ curiosity^ and imag- 
inatiot^ of the student My responsibility was to help students broader^ 
their £xpectations and live fuller lives In fulRlling this respor^sibility 1 
had to help students understand the pressures in society that lead to 
isolation and prejudice [ also had to help them discover ways to create 
a society that can be free of ethnic and racial biases* Unfortunately^ 
very little is being done to counter the biased and prejudiced attitudes 
that develop among American students Students are rarely exposed to 
accurate information about racial differences. This failure limits sRi- 
dents' understanding of others and such^ilence can lead to the per-^ 
petuatiot^ of existing myths abouUpeople t^l^t are prevalent in the 
larger society I realized that the task of counteracting racfal biases was 
difficult but essential for the maintenance and continued development 
of a democratic society.^ In spite, of the difficulty. 1 knew that 1 
wanted to approach this task by accepting the responsibility for teach- 
ing a multiethnic curriculum 
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Gaining Content 

Although motivation was importantx 1 knew that [ needed much 
more My second step was to learn more about the ethnic cultures 1 
wanted to" introduce to my students, particularly the history and the^ 
involvement of specific groups of peopl^ in the development of this 
country Before I could incorporate this information into the curricu- 
lum, many questions needed answers For a time it seemed an over- 
whelming project How would 1 find the time to do the required research 
and continue to develop lesson plans and gather material for current 
classroom activities? looking for the most convenient way to acquire 
the necessary content. I divided the information into two types; one^ 
dealing with diversity in general, to provide a broad understanding of 
ethnicity and cultur^^ the other focusing more specifically on individual 
ethnic and cultural groups Much of the reading, preparation, and time 
that I was already spending on teaching could be reorganized and redi- 
rected to help me accomplish my goal. 

One very important decision at the outset was to limit my first 
attempt by focusing on one ethnic group. This approach allowed greater 
concentration on certain aspects. It also helped me acquire the informal 
tion needed to begin to teach. Later. I could add another ethnic group 
to my course oL^tudy and I could continue in this manner indefinitely. 
I was ready to oegini A quick survey of all the things I did to rerhain 
intellectually alert as well as to prepare for my responsibility in the 
classroom produced the following activities; I read newspapers^ periodi- 
cals, novels, and children's books; I attended movies; 1 visited museums: 
I previewed movies and Blmstrips for classroom use; and I occa^onally 
attended lectures or events at a neaVby university where I also took 
several courses once or twice a year. Not only was I doing miich more 
than I was aware of^ but in every instance I recognized that the focus 
for each activity could be structured so that the subject of the reading, 
the museums visits, the film and (ilmstrip previewing, as well as the 
courses, could be on the ethnic group under consideration. 1 was using 
the same amount of time, continuing with my usual classroom prepara- 
tion, but at the same time gaining the content needed to teach a mul- 
tiethnic curriculum. A task that at first glance appeared to be over- 
whtflii i nn^ was smJdeii ly reduced to one that was now manageable and 
provided some challenge, as well as fun and information 

Preparing to teach a multiethnic curriculum requires motivation, 
the desire to teach^ ethnic content. Teaching ethnic content demands 
that the teacher have a firm grasp on certain kinds of information 
necessary for adequate presentation of facts. And in ori^er to provide 



effective multiethnic instruction some attention must be given to: the 
manner in which the instruction is imparted to tl$p^.^tudent^ the ''how'' 
of presenting the material My attention soon turned to the implemen- 
tation aspects of a multiethnic curriculum 
i 

Teaching Methods and Strategies ^ 
Most of my teaching invoked presenting information in the form 
of units of study I found this method effective because it allowed me 
to organize an abbreviated course of study in the subject areas for which 
] was responsible Because this approach is an interesting way to present 
mat^t^l' 1 thought it might also prove to be effective in teaching ethnic 
content After learning more about ethnic and cultural diversity^how- 
ever.^ 1 acquired a better understanding of tlie rationale for teaching 
ethnic content and decided the unit approach was not the best one to 
use In my opinion, presenting information about an ethnic group in a 
single unit style tends to separate the contributions and the involvement 
of the group from the total historical picttire of this country. The unit 
method has value, however, in situations where emphasis and coni^en- 
trated study are important. But to expose young children to ethnic 
content in this manner can encourage a separatist view/which is not a 
goal of multiethnic instruction Such content is far more valuable if it 
is integrated throughout the cOrriculum aijd presented where appropri- 
ate. The fact that most of what children learn about ethnic and racial 
biases is taught to them in a subtle way further convinced me that the 
reverse can be taught in the same manner, 

I initiated my efforts by selecting only one subject area'forconcenf 
tration, after learning a great deal about the ethnic group chosen for 
study for the first six months of that year and feeling comfortable with 
my progress Reading was, the subject area I selected for exposing my 
fourth graders to information on Black Americans Integrating the ma- 
terial into the reading activities of the class became an exciting ventiife. 
During listening time I read an autobiography of ^ Black American to 
the class I made sure that the classroom library collection cAtained 
several books about Blacks from whic):i students could cboose^ pre- 
pare4^ |jsteni[)Lg tapes of interesting stories involving Blackj^karacters 
and/or containing some relevant material I Selected filmstnps for the 
reading corner, which also contained information on Blacks J made 9Ure 
that alt the reading activities were integrated with material about 
Blacks; but even more importantly, I made sure that the inforirtAtio^ 
presented was timely^ meaningful, and appropriate. For exWple, \ in- 
troduced the class to Crispus Attucks when th^ reading text presented 



stori^ about the American Revolution We discussed the involvement 
of Blacks in ihe events of that period and the impact of these events on 
the historical development of the country. The material presented was 
supplemental to what appeared in the reading series; it was appropriate 
and timely! An effort to correlate writing experiences with reading 
activity encouraged me to develop a unit^n poetry whkh then allowed - 
the introduction of PhiUis Wheatley. The study of her life gave the class 
an opportunity to better understand some of the implications of slavery. 
The poetry unit also paved the way for other creative writing experi- 
ences that included a comparison of myths and fables. At this point it 
was quite appropriate to include stories about West African countries, 
which led to some work in geography and an opportunity to explore the 
African heritage of Black Americans, 

My first attempt could not have been so successful if I had not 
acquired the necessary background infomnation. Establishing a kmmMge 
base Aras an extremely important factor. Although I began the entire 
proces^^after developing a rationale for teaching ethnic content, the 
more involved I became, the more clearly 1 could see that I had developed 
a,philoscphy for teaching a multiethnic curriculum. Once I had establtshtd 
a hmwUdif bas€ ^isddmloptd aphihscphy. I was ready to teach, and implmfn- 
tation was a pleasure.' 

The following semester I branched oul beginning to focus on an- 
other ethnic group. The second attempt ivas easier because I^new 
where to go for the information I needed and I was encouraged by the 
success of my earlier efforts. Two factors determined my success: (1) (^e 
attitudes and behavior I observed in my students and (2) the way I felt 
about my new teaching approach. The Students were excited about 
what they were learning and they were becoming involved — asking 
questions, bringing materials from home, reading the books ! had placed 
in the classroom, and beginning to see relationships between current 
events an^ information discussed in class. Their enthusiasm about 
learning was encouraging and served to nurture my sen&e of motivation. 

As I continued to discover relevant information for teaching, I 
l:>ecame much more aware of the value of using an integrated approach . 
to multiethnic education. Opportunities for correlating and coordtnat- 4^ 
ing ethnic content were many and varied, the most convenient area 
being social studies. A unit on safety, for example, was appropriate for 
including information about the contributions of Garrett Morgan and 
it provided the basis for mOving into the study of transportation A unit 
on transportation off€^ed ah excellent opportunity to bri^g Harriet Tub- 
man to the attention of the class when, after studying the most tradi- 
tional modfS of transportation, it was most appropriate for the class to 
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examine the meaning of the ''underground railway Art presented an 
interesting opportunity for delving into the cultures of several ethnic 
groups, several excitmg periods developed from a comparison of masks 
from a variety of ethnic groups and cultures Th^ students' creations 
took on a different meaning oncle^jhey had an understanding of the 
relationship of masks tp the respectiVe^roups 

With an increasing sensitivity to the selection and development of 
instructional materials, I no longer used any material merely because it 
was available but evaluated it to ensure that it contained objective 
information about ethn^and cultural^roups^ My guidelines for evalua- 
tion were informal I scrutinized textbooks as well as tradebooks. exam- 
ining the written material as thoroughly as I did the pictorial content 
I looked for materials that were not biased, that were accurate and 
objective in presenting facts I searched forbidden messages in pictorial 
representations — what were the pictures teaching? More often than not. 
I discovered materials that should not be used or that, if used required 
a careful and sensitive approach. The absence of appropnate commer- 
cially prepared materials for multiethnic instruction was an encourage- 
ment to develop matenals for classroom use. 

By the end of the second^emester ef teaching a multiethnic curric- 
ulum, I was able to assess my progress and could clearly Identify, the 
stages. The first stage of implementation — tmtiahn^ — was very success- 
ful I found a place to begin and selected the area of reading as the 
starting point Once I felt comfortable with the initial efforts. I moved 
to the second st^ge and began mtegraftng It was quite easy to incorporate 
ethhic content into science and social studies once I had gained the 
necessary inflprmation, which I made very sure was timely, meaningful, 
and^^ap^priate Then. I was ready to move ahead into the final stage 
— fnruhin^ Plans for enriching were never-ending fori could already tell 
J hat Ihertf^s no pd^sible way to exhaust all there is to learn about the 
different contributions made by various ethnic groups I was also able 
to enhance my teaching by integrating ethnic content into the other 
subject areas of the curriculum. While information and content were 
valuable, there was, in addition, a challeng^jn creating and developing 
teaching methods and strategies that woulaKetj^ accomplish the task. 

CONCLUSION c 

. My ^experiences confirmed that the success of multiethnic educa- 
tion does depev^fUaigely on the teacher. The students in my classroom 
demonstrated th^t the negative attitudes of children about people who 
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dififer from them can be influenced by the teacher. It was evident, that 
as a teacher. 1 played a significant role in afifecting chaf^ge in their 
behavior as well 1 also discovered that certain of my own predisposi- 
tions about differences among and between people were influenced by 
my exposure to accurate and objective information about various ethnic 
and cultural groups And 1 was cor\stantly reminded of the importance 
of^ support irom the principal, who encouraged my efforts in a great 
many ways It was also helpful to know that although the district had 
r\ot adopted a policy, it was forthcoming 

Organizing for the teaching of a multiethnic curriculum can be 
challenging and not too difftcuU if the preparation begins with eskhhsh- 
ing a knawlf4gf hase to encourage the Hevehprnrnt cf a pkilosopkyt^ which 
provides the supporting rationale for becoming involved in the mplemfn- 
tahfm of a multiethnic curriculum. Teaching a multiethnic cvrriculum 
cA be made easier if the first efforts of intHaHng are small and manage- 
able. Once success is obvioutf, then more extensive attempts can be 
made toward inU^aHn^ content into a greater portion of the curriculum. 
When these two stages are accomplished, the final stage of enriching can 
provide the climate so vital for successful implementation of multieth- 
nic education. 
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CHAPTER 4 



Interactions in Culturally Pluralistic Classrooms 

Gefuva Gay 



By ^a^ the greatest energy and efforts |n multiethnLC education to 
date have concentrated on explaining the concept/ and developing cur- 
riculum guidelines for its Lmplementation. In many ways, these em- 
phases are expected, given the tendency to devote great amounts of time 
.to materials production, ideological clarification ^ and sample curriculum 
desi^s early in the life of educational innovations, 

'Although important and nece^ary, th«4e endeavprs are not sufiS^ 
cient to adequately institutionalize the study of ethnic groups' histories^ 
heritages, andculhjres in all aspects of the American education system. 
Of equal importance to the future of multiethnic education in the 1980's 
is Hie need for increasing attention to evaluation practices, staff devel- 
opment, administrative policy and leadership, ^nd environmental 
context of the claBtroom in which multiethnic teaching ^d learning 
occur This chapter focuses on ihterethnic group student-teacher in- 
teractions in culturally plurafistic classrooms. The baste premise under- 
lying this focus is that the climate of culturally pluralistic cUssrpoms is 
crucial to the success of multiethnic education since the "realities of the 
leariing process ; . , must be viewed in the context of the total arrange-^ 
* ments and cultural practices that constitute education and the environ- 

ment within which it operates/'' 
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IMPORTANCE OF CLASSROOM CLIMATE TO 
INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

A sizable body of literature exists, resulting from educational re- 
searclu theory, and conventional wLsdon^iabout schociing, which sup- 
ports the importance of classroom climate and interpersonal relatjpns 
among students anfi^teachers in determining the quality of instruction 
and student academic achievement. Mdst often these ideas have derived 
from research oh teacher control of classroom' instruction through pat- 
terns of verbal interactions with students (e.g., direct vs. indirect, au- 
thontarian vs. democratic, divergent vs. convf/gent, open vs. closed), 
and the spatial/physical characteristics of the classroom itself (e.g„ seat- 
ing arrangement, temperature^ lighting, decorum). The "hiddeo^ cur- 
riculum, or values that instructional leaders teach by attitude and im* 
plicit example, fs also considered an important "environmental factor" 
in the educational. process. While these perceptions and characteriza- 
tions of the classroom environment are important, we have chosen to ^ 
focus here on some of the dimensions of interethtnic group interactions 
among teachers ^and students in culturally pluralistic classrooms, the 
cultural conflicts that may occur, and the way in which these interac- 
tions and conflicts can negatively affect the teaching-learning process. 

Several major premises undergird the arguments presented regard- 
ing the relationship between the climate (defined^Rere as the inteiqper- 
sonal interactions' among students and teachers from different ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds) of culturally pluralistic classrooms and the 
'implen^tation of successful ifiultiethnic education^programs. 

. 1. Cultural conflict is a critical factor in ethnically, socially, racially, 
and culturally pluralistic classrooms/ which carv significantly affect 
both the potential for and actual achievement of success or failure 
in teaching and learning. 

2. Successful interpersonal relations among students aqd teachevs 
in culturally and ethnically plurali^c school settings are requisite 
to the effectiveJTmplementation of mulNethnic education. 

3. Teachers and other educational leaders should perceive culturally 
pluralistic classrooms as including different social systemSi repre- 
senting different ethnic groups. Each of these social systems has its 
own set of attitudes* values> beliefsi and behaviors^ 

4. Some degree <^f conflict among these different, social systems is 
inevitable. 
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5 Many classroom behaviors ejihibited by €tK*nically different stu- 
lients are culturally determined. 

6 The best way to understand and .improve interpersonal fnterac- 
ttons among students and tedchers In culturally pluralistic class- 
rooms IS through cultural analyses of classroom behaviors 

Teachers need to know what significant questions to ask about 
cuUural diffrfences among ethnic groups, how these differences are 
manifested in the classroom^ how to find answers to questions of con- 
cern, and how to use resulting information to improve their interper- 
sonal and instructional rapport with ethnically diverse students. Such 
cultural understandings are imperative in pluralistic classrooms because 
by the time ethnically different children , * ^ 

begin their formal education they have already internalized 
many of the basic values and beliefs of their native cultures, learned 
the rules of behavior which are considered appropriate for their role 
in the community, and established the procedures for continued 
socialization.^ ^ 

For many ethnic students their culturally, determined mind sets about 
teaching and learning are incompatible with the normative expectations 
of schools A major challenge to classroom teachers of these students is * * 
to minimize, if not resolve, the points of incompatibility between school 
and ethnic orientations twufd learning in order to maximize the aca* 
demic payoff potential of their instructional efforts. 

INEVITABILITY OF CLASSROOM CONFLICT 

Anticipations of conflict and controversy with students from diff* 
erent ethnic backgrounds is often a source of anxiety for individuals 
considering teaching in culturally and ethnically pluralistic schools. 
This anxiety can be minimized if teachers understand and accept two 
basic facton about human interactions especially in culturally pluraK 
istic settings. Firsts there is nd way that all conflict can be avoided in 
any classroom, whether it is culturally, ethnically, or socially homage* 
neous Of heterogeneous The key,question, then, is not how to elimi- 
iiate conflict, but how to minimize it and constructively channel it 
toward instructional purposes. Second, with sufficient knowledge 
a'bout culturaljJifferences and adequate observation skills, poinh ^ po* 
^hal confitcf among different ethnic group norms and cultural Hfestyles 
are identifiable. And, if they are identifiable they can be managed, 
oftenavoided, and/c(t redirected to facilitate rather than to inhibit 
teaclimg and learning " ^ 
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Classroom conflict results wh^n individuals ahd^roups with^differ- 
ent goals, values, attitudes, and behavioral patterns attempt to live and 
work together in somewhat constricted spatial limitations, as is the case 
in most school situations. The potential for conflict to materialize in- 
creases considerably when students and teachers do not share similar 
ethnic identities, cultural codes, value systems, and background experi- 
ences. 

Three types of conflic^are most common in pluralistic classrooms 
and other settings wh€te different social systems exist side by side. 

1. Procfdural conflicts involve disagreements over courses of action 
to be^tak^ to reach some stated goal 

$ 1, Substantive conflicts stem from incompatible goals. For example, 
the academic goals and Expectations of teacher^ are oflen at odds 
with the social and personal goals of their ethnic students. 

1 3. Interpersonal conflicts exist when dif^erent^tsof attitudes, beliefs, 
and values are held by Afferent groups and individuals.^ A case in 
point is the conflict between th«^"home cultures" of the ethnic 
groups and the culture of the school. 

All these types of conflict operate in culttirally plurali^ic classrooms, 
but the latter ^e the most consequential for multiethnic education. 

Major interpersonal conflicts occur in culturally pluralistic class- 
rooms for those students who^e ethnic identities and cultural back- 
grounds differ significantly from the inainstream norms of the school. 
^Such students frequently experience "psychological transitionaUrau- 
mas"' as they try to determine when and^how to move back and forth 
between the expectations of the school and of their "home" cultures. 
Such transitions require mental, emotional, and psychological energies 
that could otherwise be direct^ toward academic tasks. When these 
transitions are not accomplished easily, they can cause students much 
anxiety and frustration. These frustrations, in turn, may^be expressed 
as hostility toward teachers and other students, disinterest in classroom 
activities, opwithdraw^ from any kind 'of classroom interactions. 

When students from different ethnic backgrounds find themselves 
in these intrapsychic conflict situations, they may choose to meet either 
individual or institutional need^ If they choose to meet institutional 
needs (to conform to school and classroom norms and expectations), 
they are likely to* experience unsatisfactory personal integration in the 
classroom, and to become frustrated and confused about themselves. If 
they choose to satisfy individual or ethnic needs^(to practice "home" 
'cultural values, beliefs) behaviors), they are liable to unsatisfactory role 
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adm-^hnait in the cbssroom. and to be ineffective as students * Undoubt- 
edly^ this is the kind of dilemma many ethnically different students 
encounter in pturahstic classrooms. The higher the degree of their per- 
sonal bense of ethnic identity^ ethnic group association, and cultural 
conscjousneiis,, the greater the prospect of their experiencing cultural 
conflict in the classroom This is especially so if their ethnicity and 
culture are not sanctioned by school norms, that is, Anglo-centric and 
nniddle class The probability for conflict is great because ethnically^ 
Jiverse students and teachers are frequently "prepared for quite differ- 
ent patterns of activity through different modes of training and experi- 
ence^ through orientation to different systems of value, qf^otivation to- 
ward different gbals/ and thro&gh the creation of different needs/'* 

In some situations ethnic students in culturally pluralistic class- 
roorns are caught m double-edged conflic^^ Their personal need-dispo- 
sibons ate different from the institutional expectations of both the 
classroom cuRure and their respective native cultures. Consider, for 
example, the iase of the -Mexican-American students who are labeled 
"gringos" and "tacos" by. other Mexican- Americans because they are 
not being "ethnic enough/' and rejected by Anglo students and teachers 
because their "Mexican- Am ericanness" is not valued Or the Black 
students who are seen as^ 'Afro-Saxcjns/' "oreoS/" or "toms" by other 
Blacks, ye^ who find it difficult- to relate and adjust successfully to 
school norms ^nd expectations. Or the Italian-American students who 
are "wops" to otKer Italian-Americans as well as to Anglos- In effect, 
these students are "ma^inal individuals"; they are accepted neither by 

Ntijeir ethnic groups por by the sj±ool culture SucKa state of existence 
is not conducive to either personal psychological well-being or produc^^ 
live academic performance Situations like these present a critical chal- 
f^g^o teachers committed to multiethnic education — the challenge of 
howbest to help these individual resolve their ethnic dH^ma^-^ 
selfMdentity,associ(iti<>n with other membersof their own ethnic group, 
and relating to ethnic others ' \. 

To understand why conflict situations exist in tjie classroQjn^d 
how they can affect th^ instructional process, as well as to know how 
to dp^elop ameliorating strategies, teachers need to examine the dynam- ^ 
ICS aW^arious dimensions of cross-cultural interactions in pluralistic 
classrooms, They also need to become knowledgea^e about those com- 
ponents of^thnic cultures which surf/cp most frequently to challenge, 
overtly, and subtly, school norms, values> and expectations. In other 
words, teachers need tobecofne more consciously aware^f and sensitive 
to th^ ways in which the cultural conditioning of ethnic students within 

^their Own ethnic communities differs frgm ^ool socialization patterns. 
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The resulting tnsights can be an invaluable aid in making more viable 
decisions concerning methods for increasing the success of schooling for 
Ethnically and culturally different students. 

DIMENSIONS OF CULTURAL PLURALISM IN CLASSROOMS 

In order to understand the interpersonal relations among students' 
and teachers in culturally pluralistic classrooms, and their effect on the 
instructional process, many different cultural factors should be exam- 
ined Of p4rticular importance to teachers and other school personnel 
are those ethnic beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors associated with learu- 
^ ing stylesr xelaticmal patternsi value systems, and communication hab- * 
its. These are the areas which seem to cause the greatest conflict and 
dissension among students and teachers from different ethnic and cul- 
tural backgrounds.^ 

' It is impossible to discuss any one or all of these factors in great 
detail here. Some illustrative examples in only two of them — patterns 
of teaching and learning, and communication — are presented to demon- 
strate the kinds of questions to ask, the points departure, and the 
priority einphases to employ in the systematic study of interethnic . 
' group interactiotis in culturally pluralistic classrooms. The knowledge 
and insights deriving from such studies are fundamental to changing the 
classroom atmosphere or climate so that it complements formal instruc- * 
tional efforts and activities to implement effective multtethnic edi^ca- 
tional' programs. 

Ethnic Learning Patterns/ Cultural Values/ and Classroom 
Teaching ^ ^ 

A growing body of research and theoretical literature is emerging 
on the interrelationship between ethnic learning^tyles, cultural values) 
and interpersonal relations> and their effects on student and teacher 
behaviors in the classroom. Some agreement exists among several re- 
seaftchers on the primary characteristics of two major categories of 
learning styles, the analtyical or field-independent and the relational or 
field -sensitive ^ Some significant discrepancies have also been found to 
exist between the'most predominant teaching style of the public .^hoofs 
^ ("analytical'') and the learning style of many ethnic groups (''rela- 
tional' ), ^ 

Studies of ethnic group cultures in the United States indicate that 
learning style preferences or inclinations are closely associated with 
family stmcturesi child -rearing practices^ and cultural pattern^ of inter^ 
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perbonji rclationb hoi cxiimplc^nndividujlb sofiah/cd jn cultural <.om- 
munitieb which prjorjU/c -^roup^jchievcment. <.ooperation,^ obedience 
jnd deferenee to jgthontyp and "per^rons over objecb' tend to be exter- 
nally motjvjted, dependent upon praise jnd reinforcement from sjgnifi- * 
cant otherb., and more rcjddy responsive to humjn-»ntcrest., socially 
onentcd currKulum content in lejrnii^ bituationb Comparatively., eth- 
nic communities whjch emphasise Individualism., jssertiveness. per- 
sonal initiJtive,^ jnd matcnal well-being in socializing their youn^^ are 
likely to produce students who are more analytical., competitive,^ iniper- 
sonal* individualistic^ 4nd tjsk-ortented in their learnuig behaviors 
These tatter learning patterns tend to be more compatible with the 
prevailing teaching styles found in most public schools 

In examining learning and teaching styles, and analyzing their im- 
plications for creating better culturally pluralistic classroom climateSi 
ecJucators should remember that mdwidual dimensions and manifesta- 
tio/is of learning and teaching behavjors exist within established cul- 
tural or ethnic group patterns -Wfthermore^ descriptions of ethnic 
learning patterns and te;»ching styles represent cultural configurahons lor 
^roup>. not 'ypffi/ic bfhat'h^r^ of any ^ivim individual within the j^roup. In Other 
words, "ethnic propensities, inclinations, tendencies, and specific char- 
acteristics persist within large papulation groups but not necessarily in 
specific individuals^'^ Therefore, while it may indeed be true that the 
most dominant instructional style practiced in American public schools 
is "analytical and imjiersonal," all teachers will not operate this way. 
Similarly., whil^ the learning style that seems most characteristic of 
many ^Appalachian Whites and Hispanics is highly relational, coopera- 
tive, and person -oriented, there will be some individual students from 
each of these ethnic groups who will not exhibit any of the chafacteris- 
tics ascribed to their respective ethnic group. Others will exhibit some 
of the learning style characlerislics*in varying degrees and/or circum- 
stances The same IS tnie for Anglo-Americans As a groupi their learn- 1 
ing pattern is primarily analytical (and thus quite compatible with ^e 
p^atterns approved by schools)i but, as individualsi many variations exist 
among them 

Obviously^ then, allowances must be made for individual differ- 
ences in any considerations of ethnic and cultural group learning styles * 
But teachers should not use these allowance^ to attempt to invalidate 
the existence of ethnic ^ri^w;? learniQg styles As Stodolsky and Lesser 
explain, social dassi experience, andintellect can cause individual varia- 
tions within ethnic group learning styles by affecting the level of per- 
sonal academic performance. Hovf^mit group paltems of cognitive proc- 
essing (eg,, learning style) are ethnicaUy and culturally determined, 



and 'once the pattern specific to the ethnic ^roup emerges, social class variations within 
the group do not alter this basic organization* '* 

Discrepancies between classroom teaching styles and ethnic group 
learning st^es can cause severe conflict in culturally pluralistic school 
settings, and cancreateanenvironment wherein successful teachingand 
< learning are virtually impossible. Rosalie Cohen suggests that 

^ so discrepant are the analytic and relational frames of reference that 

a pupil whose preferred modeof.cognitive organization is empath- 
ically relational is unlikely to be^rewarded in the school setting 
either socially or by grades, regardless of his native abilities and 
even if his information repertoire and background of experience is 
adequate.^ 

If this is true, theeffective implementation of multiethnic education is 
as much a function of the compatibility of teaching styles and different 
ethnic group learning styles as it is of developing creative curriculum 
designs and employing imaginative instructional strategies in studying 
ethnic group heritages, cultures, and experiences. ^ 

Communication Behaviors 

Three points about communication make ft a significant factor to 
consider in analyzing the classroom climate and student- teacher in- 
teractions Ui ethnically and culturally pluralistic schooU, 

1. Effec6ve communication is the single most important require- 
ment for effective teaching, 

2. "The communication behavior of a teacher or a student is largely 
the result of the social system and culture the individual grew up 
in/:" 

3. Communication is an area of human relations that il^ery suscep- 
tible to misunderstanding, especially in cross-cultural and/or in- 
terethnic gro^P interactions. 

An understanding of the full impact of different ethnic and cultural 
communication styl^ on interpersonal relations and instructional pro- 
cesses r^uires more than a linguistic analysis. Teachers should also be 
aware of the cultural Tnessages embedded in language structures and 
communication habits of various ethnic groups. For example, kr¥>wl- 
edge of the linguistic structure of Spanish may help teachers understand 
the vocabulary and syntax of th^ language Spanish-speaking students 
use irwthe classroom. But, without a cultural understanding of some other 
dimensions of Hispanic culture and communication behaviors; teachers 
are likely not to comprehend some signiBcant messages students are send- 
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mg A knowledge of the structure and form of Cantonese can be useful 
to teachers of students who speak this language^ but it alone will not 
enable them to understand why Chinese- American students from tradi- 
tional family backgrounds tend to be verbally passive in the classroom 
and prefer mechanical instructional tasks over verbal and expressive 
tasks Thus, teachers must understand that ethnicgroupcommunication 
styles jre both linguistic systems and expressions of cultural systems 

Without an understanding of their cultural foundations, neither 
the communication habits of ethnic groups nor their potential effects on 
the teaching-learning process can be fully comprehended. For instance^ 
the emphasis on a written and cognitive communication style in most 
American schools re/lects certain rules of form, order structure, and 
direction which derive largely from Anglo -centric values of rationality/ 
object-centeredness,. and passive -receptive relations between speakers 
and audiences An understanding of the communication habits of some 
Black Americans in classrooms is facilitated by knowledge and aware- 
ness of such cultural information as (1) the emphasis given to develop- 
ing verbal dexterity within Black socialization processes, (2) the percep- 
tion ^nd use of ^ords as power devices, (3) the fact that Black culture 
stems from an oral tradition, (4) the significance of style and delivery 
in communication among Black Americans, and (5) the important role 
of nonverbal nuances^ symbolism,^ and metaphoric language in Black 
communication To respond appropriately to the verbal passivity of 
many Native American and Chinese* American students, teachers need 
to understand that they are socialized in their families and ethnic com- 
mtinities more toward visual learning through observation and imita- 
tion than toward verbal activity. To learn how to adjust classroom 
climates, student-teacher interactions, and learning activities to accom- 
modate the "cultural proclivity" of Italian-Americans, Hispanics, and 
Blacks to be more metaphoric and kinesically expressive than objec- 
tively descriptive in their communication behaviors, teachers must 
know'something about the ethnic heritages, the cultural conditionings 
the lifestyles, and the values systems of these groups, as well as how 
jnd when these behaviors are manifested in the classroom. 

J?ichard Porter suggests that teachers should be familiar with seven 
critical communication factors beyond linguistic stmctural characteris- 
tics attitudes^ social organization, patterns of thought, role prescrip- 
tionsj use and organization of space, time, and nonverbal nuances 
Hurt.^ Scott, and McCroskey also suggest giving greater attention to 
nonverbal factors in cross-cultural communication. Among the list of 
nonverbal communication components they recommend for analysis 
are proxemics, touch, body movements, geslures, differentiations in 
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. response-time patterns, use and quality of voice, eye behavior^ and 
usage' of objects.*^ 

Nonverbal communication messages are crucial in creating a con- 
structive environment to facilitate productive teaching and learning in 
pluralistic classrooms. As Hurt, Scott, and McCroskey explain- 
Most people, including students, believe that our nonverbal com- 
munication is under less conscious control than our verbal. Thus, 
our nonverbal messages are seen as more honest reflections of what 
we are really/ thmking or feeling at a particular time. Many of the 
cues students use to make judgments about a teacher's competence 
or character are obtained by observing the teacher's nonverbal be- 
havior.*^ 

These observations are true about nonverbal communication in general; 
they are particularly true in culturally pluralistic classroom settings.^ 
Many nonverbal communication behaviors in pluralistic class- 
rooms are culturally determined. Failure to understand this, and the 
source, can result iji serious cultural conflicts. For example, the timing 
of a student'^ response to a teacher's directive may be perceived as 
inattentiveness or inability if it is slow in coming/ or impetuosity and 
academic sloppiness if it is too fast. Teachers may encourage those 
students who respond slowly (even though their cultural inclination is 
to use a slow pace in talking) to ''not take so long in getting your 
thoughts together," for "we can't wait all day on you/' or "you are 
impeding the progress of the entire class." Or they may admonish those 
students who respond quickly to "think about your answers before 
responding" and to "slow down " The ir^plicit assumptions are that the 
students canno^ think— and do it welt — as rapidly as Ihey ^em to be 
doing, and that talking at a fast pace is somehow undesirable. In some 
cultural and ethnic groups body movements and gestures are used liber- 
ally as the level, intensity, and emotional involvement in communica- 
tion acts increase These nonverbal nuances also play a major role in 
determining the effectiveness of the communication messq^ts being 
delivered Other ethnic individuals, however, may consider such "gyra- 
tions" as distractions which interfere with the effectiveness of the per- 
son's intended message Some students are perceived negatively^ criti- 
cizedi and even penalized in instruction if they^peak too softly in a 
high pitch, in dialect, and/or with an accent. Whereas in one culture 
direct eye contact is ^ necessary condition to signal ''attending behav- 
ior," m anotheAt may be considered a sign of disrespect and defiance 
Tbe practice of "eye aversion" has been found to exist among Blacksi 
Hispanics, and Native Americans The role prescription of listeners in 



onB cultute motivators and stimulators of a speaker s level and qual* 
ity of performance may be perceived as instigation of troublemaking/ 
disturbance, rudene&S/ and classroom management problems fo^ teach* 
ers from a different ethnic ^nd cultural background. A case in jwint is 
that of Black American patterns of listening and responding to speakers 
If Black listeners find the comments of a speaker (teacher, minister, 
performer) engaging, stimulating, provocative, or otherwise personally 
pleasing, they are likely to "talk back" to the speaker This ''talking 
back" takes the form of audio, vocal, and/or motor responses, wbich 
serve as motivation for the speaker to "rap on " Teachers frequently 
interpret these "normal Black cultural patterns of listener responding 
behaviors." as noise, discourtesy, inattentiveness. rude^tess. and disre- 
spect 

The conceivable points of cultural clash in the area of communica- 
tion in pluralistic classrooms are nunruerous. The intent here h^is not been 
to list all of them Rather, it has been (l)'ito suggest the magnitude and 
significance of these sources of cultural differences for creating a class- 
room environment conducive to or destructive of instructional effec- 
tiveness, (Z) to argue that many of them are culturally determined, and 
can^e best understood through cultural analysis, and (3) to expUin the 
role they can and should play in improving interpersonal relations 
among students and teachers from different ethnic backgrounds in cul- 
turally pluralistic classrooms, and ultimately, in the implementation o^ 
quality multiethnic education in schools- ^ 

CONCLUSION 

Before multiethnic education is successfully institutionalized in all 
dimensions of the American educational enterprise, much remains to be 
done Its future will depend as much on the attitudinal frames of refer- 
ence of instructional leaders toward ethnic diversity and cultural plural- 
ism, and the environmental contexts in which it takes place, as it jvill 
on the quality of the curriculum designs, materials, and instructional 
strategies employed 

Interethnic group relations and interactions among students and 
teachers in culturally -pluralistic classrooms create a powerful environ- 
mental context for the success or failure of multiethnic educational 
activities in the formal structure of teaching and learning. Unless educa- 
tors attend to the cultural factors — learning styles, value systems, Rela- 
tional patterns, and communication habits— which determirte the envi- 
ronmental sets or climates of culturally pluralistic clilkssroom^, other 
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attempts to implement multiethnic education are likely to be mint- ^ 
mized. In assessing the potent]^ and promise fpr the'Tuture of multieth- 
nic education in AAierican schools, tt is therefore imperative that educa- 
tors, give as much attention and consi4^ratjori to the informal and 
interpersonal climate of culturally pluralistic classrooms as to the formal 
instructional processes. 
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CHAPTER 5 



The School Culture 
and the Cultures of Minority Students 

* TomQS A. Arciniega 



Improving the response of public education to ethnic minority 
youngsters is the most important challenge facing the schools of this 
country iti tlie decade ahead. Given the deteriorating condition of urban 
environments, schools have no choice but to play a larger and larger rc^e 
in the lives of children from low-income backgrounds^ most of whom 
are members of ethnic minorities. 

The challenge is clean we must develop better approaches. The 
development of more viable schTljI^rograms must begi)fr,however^ with 
a recognition, especially by teachers and^ principals^ of the functionality 
of ethnic minority lifestyles for coping with societal realities. The pro- 
gramming and day-to-day actions of the entire school staff' should 
demonstrate that ethnic affiliation and identiBcation with group behav- 
iors among inner-city youngstere are considered positive coping behav- 
iors to be fostered as a source of individual strength. Educational activi- 
ties should comiminicate c(early in form ^rid |)racUce that our schools 
really value the intrinsic worth of every child, striving also to reach 
beyond the mere awareness of obvious ethnic differences. 

Effecting meaningful changes in the schools' response to ethnic 
minorities requires the communication of a positive and overt afifirma- 
tion of tfie "rightness and worth'' of ethnic and cultural di^erences in 
children. Such a view embraces the value premise that the promotion 



of cultural pluralism and cultural alternatives is something 30 basic and 
important to America that it must be made an integral part of the 
educational experience of every one of our youngsters. In its classic 
statement on multicultural education, the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education underscores the importance of this point 

To endorse cultural pluralism ]£ to endorse the principle that there 
is no one model American To endorse ^cultural pluralftm js to 
understand and appi^ciate tt\e differences that exist among the 
nation's citizens. It is to see these differences as a positive force in 
the continuing development of a society which professes a whole- 
some respect for the intrinsic worth of every individuaL Cultural 
pluralism is more than a temporary-accommaaation to placate racial 
and ethnic minorities. It is a concept thai aims toward a heightened 
sense of being and of wholeness of the enti»».society based on the 
unique strengths of each of its parts.^ 

Despite the milliMhs of federal dollars invested in4>rograms aimed 
at improving the educational lot of Blacks and other minorities during 
the past fifteen years, \ progress has been painfully slow. As Richard 
DeLone points out in (tis cor^troversial book SmaU fufum. recent U.S. 
efforts to close the gai) between the upper'and lower socioeconomic 
classes th rough, educatijonal and other social interventions have in fact 
had little impact. Schools and other major institutional activities con- 
tinue to be geared- to sferve primarily the needs of the White nonpoor 
resulting in the v(rtuil exclusion of the ^onomically disadvantaged 
fronf the intended benefits of all major social service programs.^ 

Reversing that trend will not be easy. In order to change the status 
quo, three kinds of 4ction commitments are necessary 

1 Schools need to recognize the existence of the. problem and 
accept it as "tj^eir prob^em." 

2 Schools wi/l need to commit themselves to working collabora- 
tively to find ways and means to develop workable solutions to 
'itheir prPblem," 

3 Te^fhers and principals must accept the need to take the long 
vj^W^ Time and patience are essential qualities for would-be re- 

^^Tormers. 

I^ECOGNIZING THE EXISTENCE THE NATURE OFl'THE 
PROBLEM" \ • J 

The Organizational proNemxf ho^ to change school to more 
adequately meet the needs of lethnic minority students is a complex one 



It is tremendously complex primarily because educational systems ^ult^ 
accurately reflect the existent socioeconomic stratification and makeup 
of the communities they serve The goals of school organizations and 
the ways Ln which they are operationaUzed depend upon the allocation 
pTOcei% of the particular regional system Organizational territories in all 
communities clearly indicate what, who. how^ and to what extent the 
society values the various goals it assigns In other words, organizational 
terrains can tell us what and who are considered important and for what 
purpose Thus the problem of changing schools to better meet the needs 
of ethnic minority students is one aspect of the more encompassing 
issue how to change through social action programs certain key inter- 
related structural practices in any given community system 

Meaningful changes require authentic involvement on a total sys- 
tem basis in what is ''really. going on'' in schools. The task of analyzing 
the organizational response of schools^ as they seek to provide more 
relevant* education for rpinority youngsters, is impossible to separate 
from thf more global response of the community as a whole to the 
problem of providing more authentic access for ethnic minority stu- 
dents to the mainstream of American life 

In responding to pressures for change in meeting minority student 
needs> too many school systems have used hold-the-line, resistive 
strategies They have consistently opposed making major alterations in 
traditional goals Typically ^heir response to the challenge of a better 
education for minorities is characterized by increased efforts to socialize 
and influence incumbents in Ihe system to accept traditional Ap- 
proaches This may be accompHshed in a variety of ways^ outright 
coercion, through t|e system of extrinsic Wentives and rewards, in- 
creased emphasis on adherence to existing rules and regulations, status- 
pfomdtioii Allocations. cQ-option, and other ^^rieasures. 

(n addition, resistive school systems also promote the status quo by 
increased efforts to ''properly'' socialize Jhe clients of the system and ^ 
their p4rents These groups must also be convinced of the appropriate- 
ness of the system's response lest they, too, mount serious pressures to 
change school organizational goals Incumbents^ clients^ and their par- 
ents are thus recipi^ts of systematic persuasive effofts to cdnvince 
them that major changes in the. prevailing state of things are not good ' 
for the OPganizJ^tion — not £Ood for themf / , ^ ' - 

(t is a fact that our school systems have not been as successful with 
ethnic m^rity ^d lower socipeconomic status (SES) White youngsters 
as they have been with'middle- and upper-class White students. Tradi- 
tional responses to educating the culturally and ethnically different 
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have not been more successful becausje the school systems have reacted 
to this challenge in.overly traditional ways. For the most part they have 
simply IjJ^red to expand and improve past pfadices. In other words, 
with minor modijicaHons they kave conHniuddoim what has not worked hefore! Lack 
of success has then been aftribtfted to limited resources or the federal 
. government. ^ 

As Banks^ and others h^ve consistently pointed out/ the failure of 
traditional approache^stems from the false assumption that the probi- 
lem lie$ primarily vj(min a^oup. Consequently, the school solutions ate 
sought in themost effective ways to make over particular ethnic groups 
in the image of the middle-class majonty. Wjfiether the area to be 
changed is called their "value onentations/' their^'cultural or socioeco- 
nomic disadvantage/' or more directly their "Mexican ness/' or other 
ethnic label, the intent is ^lear; schools believe that society dictates the 
need to resocialize these youngsters along the lines of White middle- 
class values. 4 

THE SPECIFICS OF CHANGE 

Changing ^ orgiinizattonal thrust must begin with an accurate 
identification^ what needs to change. The major problem, areas are five: 

1. Pef<^aHve and pathological perspective regarding the appropri- 
ateness, worthy and status of minonty languages*and dialects as 
bona fide media of instruction in the classroom 

^ *2. inadequate treatment and presentation jof the historical cultural, 
/ amSPeconomic contnbutions made by ethnic minorities in the cur- 
^^cular programs of the schools 

' 3. Underrepresentation 9£^ethhic minonties in school district 
staffing patterns' {teachers, administrators, counselors^ etc.) 

4, Lack of authentic involvement of minority communities in the 
decisionmaking structures of the school system 

5. Testings counseling^ and ^tdance programs and processes based 
on a cultural deficit perspective of ethnic minonty student needs/ 

The search for viable solutions to these problems, must begin with 
a commitment to change at the school site level? Teachers and pripcipals 
are the key to successful reform. Their commitment t^ move on the 
issues ihvolved is necessary. The pipcess involve<i in working out how 
best to address the situation is probably more important than the s 
ci6c strategies ultimately developed aiKl agreed upon.^ 
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^Wh^tever the hpecificb,, the planned refornib should clearly deline- 
ate the direttion forpchan^je The five problem areas identified can be^ 
rephrased in terms of goals for that purpose as follows^ 

Goal L Recognition of the appropriateness, worths and status of 
minority languages and dialects as bona fide media of instruction 
in the classroom 

Goal 2 Adetju^te treatment jnd presentation in the curriculum of 
the historical^ cultural,, and economic contributions made by 
n>inoritles to American society . 

Goal S Adequate representation of ethnic minorities in school dis- 
trict s^taffing patterns (teachers, administrators, counselors, etc.) 

Goal 4 Full and representative participation by the minority com* 

munities in the decisionmaking structures o^-the school system 

■> 

Goal 5 Development of a testing, counseling, and guidance system 
based on a noncultural deficit perspective of ethnic minority stu* 
. dent needs. ^ 



* The reform task facing each school then involves finding the ,best 

approach for that school for achieving each of the goals in context 
Pushing together tO achieve each goal is tremendously important. In 
some ways, creating the schot^l climate to move in the right direction 
1^ more important than reaching the goals quickly 

The specihcs for effecting th^needed changes can be outlined 
rather easily Doing something about them is, of course, another matter. 
The use of minority languages and dialects in^he classrogni' for exam- 
ple., is perjMp^tHe tiiost controversial^ issue Much of^^e resistance to 
bilingual education stems from th^ erroneous b^ef that using the 
child's home language in teaching theVurricuhm of the school will 
somel^ow impede the learning o^ Standard Eorgltsh. despite ample re* 
' Search and data indicating^rather ui^^uiyo^^ly that, on the contrary.^ 
langujrge minority youngste^ in f^etS^arji English faster and better in 
good bilingual programs "^/^ 

The use of Black English is aj»eiiie^hat parallel issue Here the 
conceri)y«^!t*nbto sfem from the fear that using the child's home dialect 
in any way in the school will somehow impede th^earning of Standard 
English The fears seem to be ill-founded since <ne intent in using tSt 
hj>me dialect early and where appropnat^ is simpdy a method to better 
rt^ai^h the child — to better enable the tea(lier to retAe the school's pro- 
gram to the reality base of the child . \ 
i In both situations the mastering of Standard English is^ basic go^l 
For bilingual chil^en^ However^ the matte^^s more complicated since 
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^ the iT^jstery of the formal minority language is aJ&o^ mcliided as a- basic 
curncular goal Trueba,** Lambert,; Ochoa and Rodriguez,* and other 
bilingual education specialists make a Convincing case for sound bilin- 
gual instruction as a means for enabling all children lo learn the state- 
mandated curriculum and become bilingual in the process 

Finding curncular materials which incorporate the contributions 
of ethnic minorities js an issue of p^iramount importanc*^Basic text- . 
books and c^ssroom materials have^ not changed enough ih\the last" 
ten years — despite the fact that this has been the most reaoH^t^c- 
knowledgecUprobiem in the compensatory education movement Both 
teachers and principals need to search for materials which their stu- 
dents €an relate to. This is certainty an area where tea<^ers can have 
a major impact \ 

Achieving an adequate representation of minorities on the school 
staff IS more than just an affirmatiye*actionjissue, EWinic minority chil- 
dren in inner-city schools need veryjnuch to feel that they and their 
kind belong in fheir school. There is no better and clearer way to com- 
municatc^the school's recognition of this fact than through teachers, 
principals, and counselors they can identify with 

Likewise, the involvement of ethok commurfity jnembers in the 
"real goings-on" of school decisionmakiwg is critically important. It is 
not easy to accomplish but when minority parents and restdents^really 
develop a feeling of ownership for "their school,"^ the difference is 
phenomenal. There are no sure-fire recipes for accomplishing this effec- 
tivefy^ but it is clear that we have no choice. We have to try harder 
Fortunately, the climate for achieving good an4 positive ^hool-parent 
relationships has improved dramatically irr the last few .y^ars. 

The testing and counseling sysiem issue is a particular^ trouble^ 
some one. What is needed is a systemwide commitment to ensure that 
the test measures used'by the district are culturally fain Where the 
instruments used are not culturally fair, it is the district's responsibility 
' to inform teachers and parents of the deficiencies What is needed, 
above all is a posture which communicates tp ethnic minority young- ^ 
sters in particular that the district, ithetr schools, and their teachers have 
high expectations concerning their performance in school. 

A related' concern involves the need' to keep a watchful eye on the 
ratio of ethnic minority youngsters in programs for the mentally re- 
tarded and the gifted, and in the noncoflege vocational tracks What 
about the drof&out rate particular ethnic categories^ Are minority 
students makinVthe honor rolls? All of these areas can be ifriportant 
indicators of progress^^d^ conversely, important signals of problem^ 
situations ' ► . ' 
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CONCLUSION 

As noted at tho outset., there is no more importtint challenge facing 
those who work ahd direct schools than that of finding; improved ways 
to n^ieet the needs of ethnk minority and lower SES youngsters Our 
major city school districts are now serving; predominantly ethnic nunor- 
ity studeiTts The impact of this new reality \% only now beginning to 
make itself felt across levels of the educational establishment 

PubhcT rejection of the civic obligation to adequately fund schools 
in the urban centers is not unrelated to this demogj^aphic shift The 
serious downward trend in the economy has also served to spur the 
backlash that schools across the country have been ej<periencing 

Never before has public education been more in need of courageous 
and creative leadership And never Ijefore has the importance of the' 
roles of teacher and principal been more obvious. We need^to recognize 
that fact and marshal the level and type of support required by school 
sites to meet fhe challenge The 80's may well prove to be the decade 
of the swing back to a much-needed reemphasis on the individual 
school as the focus of attention and resources I am hopeful that teachers 
and their principals, with help from the rest of us in the educational 
establishment, can rise to the occasion. ' . 

* i 
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CHAPTER 6 



' Co^iHve Styles: ImplicaHons 
for Mumethnic Education 

Barhra G. Cox and Manuel Ramirez III 



, Do minority students have a "style of learning^' that is different 
from mainstream students? Are minority students really any different 
from other students in the way they leam? If such differences do exists 
how have they developed? What can or should educators do to be 
responsive to the« differences? 

The concept of cognitive or learning styles of minority and other 
students is one easily oversimpUB^ and inisunderstocHd or misinter- 
preted. Unfortunately, it has been used to stereotype minority students 
or to further label them rather than to identify individual differences 
that are educationally meaningful One of the purposes of thischapter 
IS to examine some of the assumptions concerning cognitive styles and 
minority students, and to point toward some useful ways of applying 

^ the construct in multiethnic education. 

Research reported by Ramirez and Castaneda,^ Kagan and Buriel,^ 
Keogt;!, Well^, and Weiss^^ and others indicates that on the average young 

' Mexican-American^ Black, and some other minority j^dents are more 
group'Orientgd, more sensitive to (and distracted by)fTO social environ- 
ment, and'more positively responsive to adult rnowing than aie non- 
minority students. Some research has shown that these behaviors, else- 
i^wh^re grouped and labeled ''Beld-sensitive^^ often apvear together and 
describe a general approach to learning. Furthenrw^e, research data 




describes minority students ^s, on the average,, less competitive, less 
sensitive to spjtial incursions by others, less comfortable m trial-and- 
error situations, and less interested in fine det^iU of concepts, materials, 
or tasks that are.nonsocial These behaviors also often appear together 
and describe ^ ''field-mdependent'' approach to learning In other 
w6rds, minority students frequently show a less field-independent ori- 
t?ntation to learriinj^ than Jo mainstream students 

Recognition and identification of these average differences have 
had both positive and negative effects in education The positive effect 
has been the development of an awareness of the types of learning that 
our public schools tend to foster — more often field-independent and 
discovery-oriented than field-sensitive and demonstration-oriented or 
even mixed in approaches This 4rwareness niay be one of- the first steps 
toward improvinj^ instruction for individual students. In addition, the 
fact that minority students may more often display preferences for 
hcld-sensitive learning approaches has underscored one. of the ways in 
which public education has not been responsive to minority students 
and has documented an important need in our attempts to provide 
jTulturally appropriate and multkultural education. 

The dissemination of rese^iif h information on cognitive styles has 
also had a negative effect in somt cases> arismg primarily from common 
problems associated with looking at mean differences^ that is, by using 
averages \o describe differences between groups, the dangers of stereo- 
^typing are more likely Thegreat diversity within any culture is ignored^ 
and a construct which should be used, as a fooi for individualization 
becomes yet another label for categorizing; and evaluating Furthermore, 
the theoretical construct seems to have been applied in some cases 
without regard for the conhibution of subject matter and situation to 
the student's learning behaviors, [n other words, the situational aspects 
rtiat may contribute significantly to the variance have not always been 
examined sufficiently when applying the construct in educational prac- 
tice f 

Not the least of the potential contributions of cognitive styles 
research to multiethnic education Is a framework for viewing and re,* 
sponding to the diversity within as well as between cultures Such a 
framework wilt assist iti implementing a program that^respects individ- 
ual differences and learning preferences in interactions with subj^t 
matter,, situation^ and educational staffing. 

Ramirez and Castahecia discussed this framework as an important 
means of validating and respecting cultural as well as individual diSsT- 
ences in their model of cultural effects on socialization and consequently 
on learning'style preferences * Clearly,, the development of a set of 
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lej^rntng preferences is a com plicated matter^ However it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect child socialization to contribute to this development. 
The Hamirez and Castaneda model focuses on child socialization varia- 
bles and the effects of culture on socialization practices or styW Take, 
for example, the types of concept development that families may en- 
courage in their children One family may emphasize the importance of 
people — how people relate to each other, who does what in the family 
Children in this family may learn a lot about motivation — why people 
do certain things. When they learn about such things as cooking, cars, 
vacuum cleaners, or sowing machines, they may learn their functions in 
relation to how people use them These children may learn many things 
by modeling wh^t they see older people doing. 

Another family may encout;age their childrer\ to Rnd out things for 
themselves at an early^ge. Children from such families learn to work 
out things for themselves by trial and error and will enjoy ''experi- 
ments" with materials — but they may not enjoy learning concepts 
v^hich require careful and exact observation and imitation. They may 
not learn to feel themselves a part of a group aMarly as^vill the children 
from the family that encourages more Reld-sensitive learning. 

Clearly, the task, the situation, and the materials influence the ways 
that children are er\couraged to learn or behave; and few families en- 
courage only field-independent or Reld^sensitive learning, even though 
on the average they may use one fype of strategy more than the other. 
The predominant or general teaching style of a family may thus be of 
basic importance in deciding the direction a child's learning preferences 
may take. Insofar as these teaching styles reflect a certain set of values 
held by parents and family,, values that in many cases ai;e clearly cultur- 
ally determined, one may posit that cultural differences in learning style 
preferences develop through children's early experiences. 
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TO LEARN 



IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

/^ha^t goals can a cognitive styles framework help multiet)i 
cation achieve? What are some ways to accomplish these goalsf^mo 
major goals^orm the core of such a framework in multiethnic educaWon- 
(I) to utilize and extend the strengths and learning characteristics \hat 
each student has developed (hrough previous experience by providmg 



learning situations that reinforce the individual's preferred or familur 
ways of learning, {2) to help the student become more comfortable and 
succesiiful functioniry; in situations and ways that he or she has not 
previously experienced The former may be called "providing for stu- 
dents' preferred learning styles' the latter may be called 'encouraging 
learning-^tyle flexibility,'' or "developing bicognitive functioning ' 
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Group Achievement 
Modeling-Orienle^ Achievement 



Independent Work 
Discovery -Oriented Learning 



Teaching Methods 

Materials 
^Ex pectations 
Assets sm en t 
Environments 
StaH Attitudes 



_L 



Students have opportunities 
to learn in'ways they prefefi 



Students have positive., successful learning 
experience'? in new situations and tasks, 
they develop learning style flexibility 



This framework has been used at several preschool and elementary 
school sites to implement a learning-style aspect of multielhnic educa- 
tion TJie following is a sumir^ry of the process that has been held 
tested. 

1 Assess students' preferred ways of learning and the way(s) in 
which student behaviors change from situation to situation. 

2 Plan learning experiences that address conceptual goals or skills 
^ s^r other objectives that incorporate the student's preferred ways of 
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leanting, using teaching methods, incentives, materials^ and situa- 
tions that are planned according to student preferences, 

3. Implement the learning experierf^s that were planned. 

, 4 Evaluate the learning experiences in terms of attainment of con* 
ceptual or other goals as well as in terms af obs^ved student 
behaviors and involvement, , ^.-^ 

5. As the year progresses^ plan and implement student participation 
in learning experiences that require behaviors the student has 

" previously avoided. Incorporate only one aspect at a time of the 
total experience from the less familiar behaviors^focusin^ on only 
the reward, the materials^ the situation^ or the task requirements — 
so that the student utilizes what is familiar and comfortable or 
motivating as support for the newer learning experience aspects, 

6, Continue to provide familiar, comfortable^ successful experi- 
ences as well as to gradually introduce the children to learning in 
new ways, 

Studentl>ehaviors, teaching behaviors, and curriculum characteris- 
tics that can be assessed and used for planning this program appear in 
Figures 1, 3, and 4, 

We would like to comment here that this process represents a 
distinct departure from earlier assessment methods in work dealing with 
cognitive styles. Earlier methods relied heavily on research tools such 
as the embedded figures tests and portable rod and frame test. Such 
measures do not meet predictive requirements that would mal^e them 
useful in educational settings; also, they assume that there exists a valid 
untdimensional construct that has explanatory value, an assumption 
which is questionable. However, the developers of these programs r^- 
ommend the use of direct observation and classroom experience for 
assessment and planning for addressing goals in learning styles. 

The process described here has been included as an important a^* 
peCt of a bilingual, multicultural progrihm in preschool through third 
grade classes. In this program, the cognitive styles framework has been 
used to develop self -awareness for administrators; teacherdk and staff, 
as welt as to Work toward the goals ^^cified for children, TlU cultural 
backgrounds of the children were respected and used through other 
strategies as welL including multiethnic social studies curricula and use 
of Spanish and English for instruction. At the preschool level, the model 
is ii\ its second year of implen^ntation in south Texas and southern 
California and is being evaluated. ^ At the elementary level the program 
has been implemented for several years in a southern California com- 
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munity D^itj from cvjlu^itions of this program show that by the end 
of third grad*,, math scores of children who participated were six 
months ahead of those of children of comparable backgrounds in a 
school without the program Furthermorer on standardized tests of aca- 
demic achievement.^ the participating children performed as well ^s, and 
in some cases better than, children in nonparticipating classes who were 
from homes of higher SES and more fluent English-speaking back- 
grounds Children participating jn the program have shown annual 
improvement in self-esteem and respect for cultural diversity, while 
teachers and staff implementing the ^program have shown increasing 
sensitivity to and awareness of individual differences among children *^ 

CONCLUSION 

White the application of the field-independence, field-sensitivify 
cognitive styles f^nstruct in multiethnic education has potential for 
important contfibutions and sy!»tematic change^ the greatest care must 
be taken to use the concepts as tools for growth and individualizatipn 
and to avoid their use as labels or stereotypes Field -independence and 
field'!»ensitivity are nQt undimensional, although they were so treited 
in the early work on the subject. Furthermorer direct evaluation of 
student preferencesr motivating inAuenc^es^ and study or learning ap- 
proac^hes by observation and classroom experience is the preferred mode 
o^assessment. rather than the use of research tools and tests that 
typified most of the e<}rly work Various ways of applying the concepts 
m multiethnic situations need to be ^veloped, described/ and docu- 
mented in order to provide evidence of applicability in differing mut* 
tiethnic situations and communities, with different teachers and staffing 
patterns^, and differing task or curricular requirements Finally, in order 
to eri!»ure the success and ad vantages of multiethnic eduoation, its goals 
mu!»t be approached from many perspectives and approaches 
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FIGURE 2 



Dale of Observation _^ — - - 



FJELD-SENSJTIVE 


FIELD-INDEPENDENT 




RELATIONSHIP TO PEERS 


1 Likes 10 work wjth others *o 
achieve J common goal ^ □ 


1 (^refers to work imiepeniien 


tly ■ 


2 Likes to asbist others 


2 Likes to compete ami gain 
iniiLvidual recognition 


□ 


3 Is sensitive to feelings and 
opinions of Others 

■ □ 


3. Task-oriented; is inattentive to 
social environment when working. 

□ 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP TO TEA<^HER 


I Openly expresses positive 
feelings for teacher □ 


\ Avoids physical contact'with 
teacher " □ 


2 Asks questions about teachers 
tastes and personal experiences, 
seeks to become like teacher' □ 


2 Formal' interactions with teacher 
are restricted to tasks at hand 

□ 


INSTRUCTIONAL RELATIONSHIP TO TEACHER 


1 Seeks guidance and 
demonstration from teacher ^ Q 


\ Likes to try new tasks without 
teacher's help □ 


2 Seeks rewards which strengthen 
relationship with teacher □ 


2 Impatient to begm tasks; likes to 
finish first □ 


3 Is highly motivated when work- 
ing individually with te^acher □ 


3 Seeks nonsocial rewards , 


□ 


THINKING STYLE ' 




I Functions well when objectives 
are carefully explained or mCK^eled 
prior to actjVily or lesson C] 


\ Focuses on details and parts of 
things 

^ □ 


2 Deals well with concepts^in 
humanized or story format D 


2 Deals well with math and 
science concepts 


□ 


3 Functions well wh^ curnculum 
content is made relevant to per^ 
sonal mterests and experiences Q 


3 Likes discovery or v 
trial -and-error teaming 

r 

1 


P 



CODE- NrvfuLJ ,SELtxiM0 Sometime^B UiUALtyB 
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, FIGURE 3 
Curriculum Charactirjstics 



FiELO-SENSmVE 

1 Mjtenals readily lend 
themselves to fantasy^ humor^ and 

2 Relevant— teacher ^nd students 
Can easily relate personal 
experiences to curriculum 



3 Materials "invite" expressions of 
feelings from both teacher and 
studeiits 

4 Design or format of materials is 
.suitable for Cooperative efforts ahd^ 
yg<Qup projects 

S^Plaln principles and solutions 
afre easy for teacher to demonstrate 
and model materials given to 
students call fc>r application of 
principles 

6. Lessons prefaced with 
supportive assurances from teacher ' 
and detailed overview of 
^ objectives 

7 Students^attention is drawn to 
generalizatiQns and globaf 
characteristics C'the big picture'^) 

^^unrkulum is humanized and 
adapted to shidepts' personal 
experiences. 



FiELO-iNOEPENOENT 

1 Materials draw attention to ^ 
factual details 



2 Materials have high intrinsic , 
appeals although irrelevant to 
personal experiences,, concepts are 
sufBciently interesting in aod of 
themselves to sustain student ^ 
interest 5 " 

3 Materials require a high degree 
of ConCer^tratiorv and fnethodiCal 
attention to subtle detail 

4 Materials are mgre smtable for 
indivi^Vial effort and competition 
than for cooperative gcoup work. 

5 Matenals stimulate students to 
search on their own for 
generalizations and unique 
solutions * 

6 Lessons' prefaced with factual 
information and ^eminderi of 
individual effort^ ^ . ^ 

1. Shidents' attention directed to 
individual elements and w^ys of 
Combining these to reach 
Conclusions and generalizations 

S Curriculum focuses on factual 
details. 
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. FIGURE 4 
Teackinc Behavwrs 



miDSENSmVE 



REiaiNDEPENDENT 



1 Express confidence in ^tudent'^ 
ability ic succeed ' 




2 Give gujdance t^ifUdenU. make 
purpose of actvtfSes obvious 

3 Encourage learning through 
modeling ask students to imitate 
what you say or do 

4. Encourage cooperation and 
development of group feeling, 
encourage students (o think and ' 
work as a group 

5 Provide opportunities for . 
students to see how the activities 
are related to their personal 
e^penences 



1 Encourage independent student 
achievement, emphasize 
importance of individual effort 

2. Encourage competition 

3 Adopt a consultant role, 
encourage students to seek hetp 
only when they experience 
difficulty 

4 Encourage learning through 
exploration and discovery 



5. Encourage task orientation; 
focus student attention on assigfted 
tasks. 

V 



CATEGORY Thmh^Sfyit 



1 Before beginning an activity, 
ensure. that students understand 
the "performance objectives/' that 
is. g\ve an overview or show a 
sample of what theV will be doing. 

2 Personalize curriculum; relate 
curriculum materials to your own 
iriterests and personal life as well 
as to those of the children 



1 Focus on details of curriculum 
materials 



2. Focus on facts and concepts 
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3. Humanize curriculum^ teach 
concepts through stones and 
anecdotes involving human (or 
humanized) characters in 
recognizable or famdiar social 
settings 



CATEGORY Pfrmal Bfhmors 



1 Display physical and verbal 
expressions of approval ^nd 
warmth 

2 Use personal rewards which 
strengthen relationship with 
students . J. 



1 Somewhat formal in relationship 
with students^ center attei)tion on 
tasks and activities 
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CHAPTER 7 



Language Diversity in Multiethnic Education 

, * Muriel Saville- Troike 
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' ^"""^iCniultieth nic education js to succeed either in cultivating under- 
standing and respect for sociahand cultural diversity, or in providing 
truly equal learning opportunities for studenti~from diverse sDci^ 
cultural backgrounds, it must be essentially concerned wijh diversity in 

-language foim and use. This is true because language includes among 
its functions those of serving as a symbol and identifier of group mem- 
bership and as the principal medium for mediating and manipul^ating 
social relationships. Langua^ is unique in its dual role as an intrinsic 
component of culture and as a medium through which other aspects of 
culture — including the content of iormal education — are expressed and 
transmitted. 

In the identification fiftt^tionj speaking different languages is an 
obvious. marker of different^l ^up membership. By switching Ian- . 
guages, bjKnguals often have the option «f-ehoDSing whicn group to 
identify with in a particular situation, and thus convey the metaphorical 
meaning which goes along with such choice as' well aft whatever denota- 
tive^JH^aning is conveyed by the code itself. An example.of such meta- 
phorical switching was reported by a college student from Nepal who 
used three different languages when being questioned by a border cus- 
tom's official: first Hindi as a-^'neutral" code for providing infojrmation/ 
then English tp convey an educated and elit4 social states when i^cess 




tea in her baggage was questioned by the guard and bldck*marketi^ 
^'motives implied, and finally her native language for soHdarity" wjtK 
the guard when he was recognized (becau^ of his accent in Hindi and 
English) as belonging to the^^ame ethnic croup. Bilinguajs In the United 
States frequently use English (even with other speakers of their native 
languagejr in formal situations and to convey distance or status, but 
switch to the other language to express "solidarity" or ethnic identity 

Diversity of^language within a single speech community^ such as 
^nglish, also provides a gr eat dealj a^^information about speakers' social 
identities, and eVmnnofiolingual speakeis of English (consciously or 
uncon^iously) employ metaphorical switching between regional or so- 
cial varieties or stylistic registers of the language to signal their role in 
a particular situation, their relationship to those they :are speaking with, 
and the^oupjdehtity they wis^to convey 

On th^ecetving end, hearers of English (and other languages) 
regularly use language variat^es as a basis for judging others' social 
backgr^jund, prestige, and even personality characteristics^ as well as 
their ethnicity. Such concepts as status and role are not permanent 
qualities of language itself, but abstract communication symbols which 
are always perceive<3 in relation to a particular social context. Children 
may be characterized as "good" or "bad" at least partly^ terms of their 
lan^age us^ including not only the employment of politeness rules and 
"proper" vocabulary, but even features of pronunciation; for example, 

children who pronounce comxr^ as "comin " n&y be judged less wtell 

behaved or intelligent than those who say "comir^f/' Percepfions of 
individuals as "voluble" or "taciturn" ar^ alvd^g^in terms of cultural 
norms, and even expressions of pain and stress are culturaUy patterned 
children in En^ish speech communities learn withdrawal or anger, in 
Japa^ese*nervous laughter or giggling, ao^ in Navajo silence. 

Conflicting attitudes toward language .diversity create one of the 
greatest problems in cross-cultural communication between teacherc 
and students (or their parents), and misunderstandings often occur for 
this reason. When the differences are understood, they may be used as 
an educ^tioital base; when^hey are not, they create a formidable^ barrier 
to teaming. Contributing to an^nderstanding'of language diversity (not 
onlyjn foriji, but in pattertis of use) would clearly be one of the most 
important possible c(}ntributions of irnuHiethnic education. 

No complete inventory exists of different social ruIe^fcr^'JangMage 
usage' or of difwen^ attitudes toward language even v^ithiB n^eUiyted 
States, but weVan think 9/ many examples. One is the diff^^hce in 
voice volume onleVel normally used by some Native American groups, 
with ^dian stuJtnts interpreting the non-Indian teachers' Touder level 
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ds an^r^nd hostility.and the te<)chers interpreting the students' softer 
level aXg^^^fl^or unfriendliness A student who looks directly at the 
teacher when talking or listening is considered "honest/' "direct," 
"straightforward'' by most Anglos and ''disrespectful" by many Mexi- 
can-Americans^ Blacks, and Indians The^studenf who averts her/his 
eyes would be considered "respectful"^ by the latter arid "shifty" or 
"dishonest" by many Anglos 

The standard middle-class English speech patterns pysented as a 
model in school are likely to be considered effemmate and thus rejected 
by lower SES boys approaching adolescence,, especially since these pat- 
terns are used by female teach^i^s The English of male teachers or of 
older boys is much more lil^ely to be adopted by boys wanting to 
establish a male identity Studies of tjieacquisrtion^f English by Puerto 
Rican adolescents in New York and Mexicany(m erica ns in Chicago 
document that the variety b^ing learned and used is not the language 
taught in English classes, but the language of the dominant peer group 
in the communities — which in these cases is Black English.^ Even very - 
young children are aware of the function of language in establishing, 
group identity, and use the appropriate variety to identify with friends/ ' 
One of my former kindergarten students developed a lisp wher^ a best 
friend lost his front teeth, and many m^dle*class Anglo parents found 
during the early years of integration in Southern states that their chil- 
dren were adding the nonstandard |orjT>s of some Black and Spanish- . 
speaking classmates. (Middle-class Black pafitnts were^ften distressed 
^hat their Standard-English-speaking ^Jiiidren wtre being influenced by 
the' nonstandard speech of lower SES White students.) ' ^ 

Classroqm interaction is also affected by language diversify, includ- 
ing sociolinguisti^ rules regarding who should talk- and when. The 
school supports the convention of talking one at a time (after raising a 
hand and being called on) and not interrupting; oth^r cultures would 
consider that fude, a sure sign tha,t no one w^s interested in what the 
primary speaVer was saying Some cultures feel it is inappropriate for 
children to talk at alt tn the presence clC^duIts. and others that it is 
mappropria^te for^wofnen to talk in the presence of men. 

Mitigation tect^niqCies also differ, and students encounter many 
problems in our schools when they come from cultures that do ncSt use 
the same ones that ai'e accepted there A middle-class student from ^e 
dominant culture has learned to avoid unpleasant assignments with 
such indirect excuses as I'm bred. 'Can f I do ihat later.? or by nonverbal 
dawdlingor ^ydreaming until the ttmeis up While often unsuccessful; 
the attempt brings nd^serioc^ reproof If a student has not ^earned the^/ 
cultural strategies and says, No^ ! ymX. or just No — which have essen- i 
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' tially the same meaning — heifshe may be considered belligerent or rude, 
and threatened with the principal's office. * 

Language learning for children is an integral pa^t of their socializa- 
tiflii; (earning language is also part of learning ^o be a boy, or a girl, or 
^ricK^ or poor, or Black, Or White, or Chinese, or Basque, or Chicano, or 
dozens of other social rolesjnto which the children ^re being encul- 
^urated. Children learn the social structure of their culture as they leam 
language, and learning to u»e appropriate linguistic forms ^^(h^n there 
rs a choice is pjj-li tHSTnTng one's placein society The set ofsociotin- 
gulstic rul^s learned first through family interaction, then pder group 
and wider community, involves age, sex, and social cla$5^ as well as 
ethnic group and larger societal memberships. 

l/nderstanding trie roles and identities which others havelir^h^ 
larger society thus minimally involves understanding how langoage 
diversity fimction^ in manipulating and maintaining i^ole- relationships, 
as a boundary marker between social groups, and as an instrument of, 
social changt. Ideally, such understanding in the context of multiethnic 
education will also invoJve the following: ^ 

. 1, Mahng use of shidents^ native knguages as a medium of initucHon and 
-assessment W.hen the educational context is one in which students 
understand Jittle or no English, this is considered essential by 
proponents of bilingual e^ucatiQ^n; students who cannot under- 
stand the language of instruction 'Clearly cannot learn effectively, 
and instructioa of support in their native language is witieJy ac- 
cept e'd^necessary if they are tohavee<lual opportunity for educa- 
tion. < * ^ 

2 Accepting and accommodating the students " language and culfkral patterns of 
languor use The^teacher, indeed the whole educational system, 

^ should seek to e^rpand and enrich the existing repertoire of teaching 
stylesand instructional activities to provide for the linguistic diver- 
sity of students. This is important not only when students speak 
languages other than English; the essence of the 1^^9^cjHirrdecisit)n 
against the Ann Arbor schools.was that ahhou^ students speaking 
Black Englisl) and their teachers could understand each other, lack 
<^ acceptance of and accommodatioit to the languajge differences 
resulted in unequal educational opportunity, in violahon of the 
students' constitutional rights. > ^ 

3 Teaching about important and useful components of English as it is used^ 
school and in other interactional contexts within American society. Students 

^ ' Should team to expand ahd enrich their repertoire^^f language- 
related knowledge, skills, and behaviors, and extend their linguistic 
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<ind Cultural competence. A* traditionally recognize^J function of the 
school IS to ''prepare youth for life Hqvyever, schools have always 
taken a very narrow view-of language as us relates to this function 
Only a single "brand"' of English — middle-class formal — has been 
recognized as legitimate, ^nd the focus of textbooks and teaching 
has been on^anguage form rather than use Drilling on ''correct" 
choice of verb form in fjll-in-the-6lank exercises contnbi^^es little 
to fluency in the u^e of sociolinguistically appropriate styles m 
various contents 

The need to take language differences into account is quite obvic^us 
when teaching students with limited English proficiency., but accommo- 
dation must also be made to social and cultural differences among 
English speakers Students may differ in their willingness to ask ques- 
tions or volunteer information becausefof cultural differences in the 
appropriateness of "these language behaviors. Teachers should both use 
and allow a variety of procedures, and be sensitive to which procedures 
are appropri^ite for which s^Vtdents, and to which differences in behav- 
iors are due to cultural clifferences between groups and which to indi- 
vidual personahty factors Many students have been incorrectly stereo- 
typed as "shy" because the teacher was requiring inappropriate 
behaviof (from the perspective of the students'' native language and 
culture) At the same time,, students shoultt^^e taught,, at least by the ^ 
secondary level,, that asking questions and volunteering information is 
not considered inappropriate or Overly aggressive in school but rather 
is valued, and often rewarded with a higher grade Teaching this,, and 
0 guiding students to behave accordingly,, is part of developing the lan- 
guage <^mpetence required in school. 

Other language-related classroom procedures and behaviors may 
need to be explained or taught, including some which generally operate 
below the level of consciousness We already recognize such behaviors 
as walking in line, or raising a hand to talk or ask permis'sion to go to 
the bathroofn,, as unic^ue to the subculture of the school, and therefore 
we formally teacli them But many students will also not know the more 
subtle sociolinguistic rules which are appropriate for^school, and these,. 
tot>. should be made the subject of explicit instruction These include 
^ recognition of indirect'instructions and commands {e g "I like the way 
Mary is sitting'' meaning ''Biljy, get off the tabid'' or "Would you.like 
to do your anthmetic now?" meaninft ''Do it'")' means of verbal mitiga- 
» tion ("Couldn't I do something else?' vs "I vvon't do it"),.and even how 
to prevaricate acceptably (e,g , how to make excuses) or to respond to 
recogni/ed prevarication ("Couldn't there b^ another explanation?" in- 
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stead of ^'That's a lie"). These pattems.can be and should be taught as 
part of teaching school English. The teachers might designate the mean- 
ing to be'conveyed (explained in the native language to bilingual stu- 
dents, if possibfe) and then teach various English forms which would 
express this, having students practice in role-playing activities; or the 
teacher might g;ive.a single English form and then interpret its possible 
meanings. 

For older students, instruction in the use of appropriate language 
styles and routines in various practical settings^ (job interviews, tele- 
phone communication^ information -seeking procedures) can be an im- 
portant part of their "preparation for life/' In the adult world, judg- 
ments are ccMtinually being passed on people on the basis of their use 
of language. The ability to style-switcKapi^opriately in different situa- 
tions, and with different audiences, is a skilKwhich should be recognised 
and consciously taught. Students from different cultural and linguistic 
backgrounds, including nonmainstream English backgrounds, need at a 
minimum to know how various linguistic behaviors are perceived and 
, interpreted inrthe maipsteam English-speaking cgmmunity^. 

This knowledge needs to be imparted in as ohjectrve and sensitive 
a manner as possible. All instruction should begin w]th,the premise that 
the native language or language variety spoken by the student is intrin- 
sically as good'and valid as the type of English which is being taught. 
Because the latter is the medium of the communication in the larger 
society, as well ^s the language of social control, t)f art. of philosophy, 
of human services, and of technological development/ competence in its 
^ use is of great ^potential instrumental as well as humanistic significance, 
bmit is no automatic panacea, ahd false promises or implications should 
be avoided. Lack of contro^of Standard English may leave one vulnera- 
ble to sDCfaland economic exploitation, but American history is replete 
Hcith counterexamples of nonstandard-speaking leaders of industry and 
labor, and Ph.D.'s working as waiters and clerks. Whitney Young 
summed up the issue perhaps most succinctly when he once said, "1 
would rather say '1 is rich' than '1 am poor'." 

Effective classroom management and discipline require a mutual 
sociolinguistic adaptation, first on the part of teachers to galtural differ- 
ences among students, and then on the part of students'tp what behav- 
ior is considered appropriate in the subculture of the schpoL Teachers 
must recognize that even unconscious signals used in communicating 
•cFassroom management expectations may not be read in the same way 
by students from different cultural backgrounds. "Accepting the lan- 
guage of the home" does not necessarily entaO that everything said 
there should be allowed in school. Students o^ one ethnic group may 
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hejr cultural epithets regillarly used about another group by their fam- 
ily or community,, fdr instance,, but these cannot be allowed at school 
Part. of soc^ahzation to the subculture of the school is learning what is 
appropriate or inappropriate verbal behavior for that context 

The social nature of language must also be taken into account in 
^that all-importaht dimension — mtitivation for learning 

Eva7 chiW l^^jjps a great deal of his or her language from the peer 
group k child iearrjs the subtle nuances of meanings of words by 
triai-ar^-error testing against other members of his or her group in 
^ actual communication By school entry children know most of the 
language they feel a need for in order to communicate with other mem- 
bers of their own group about everything in their culture which is 
important to them The educational program must give them reasons to 
know more language if it is to teach them more successfully 

We should therefore provide as much oppo^unity for interstudent 
communication as possible Programs which assign English-speaking 
students to one classroom and non*Engiish speaking students to an* 
other are falling to utilize one of the most powerful psychdiogical fac- 
tors language learning Motivation for learning English can be fos- 
tered by the heterogeneous assignment of students to classes whenever 
possible, and by grouping procedures within the classrooms whfch will 
create both need and opportunity for students of different language 
backgrounds to talk to each other ' , 

Placing students with varied backgrounds and needs%i the same 
class by no means implies that they should have exactly the same 
classroom experiences All teachers should strive toward meeting the 
individual needs of-students and should adjust to varied rates of learn* 
irtg and levels of interest If/, for example, a class contains some students 
who speak Spanish but little or no English, brief periods each day 
should be devoted to teaching basic English sentence patterns and vo- 
cabular>^to just the Spanish -speaking students These students will 
learn Englisb far more efficiently if there is opportunity throughout the 
rest of the school day for them to participate in varied activities in the 
room and on the playground with English-speaking classmates. 

Language fact<>rs are critically relevant to assessment of student 
achievement, teacher performance, and program effectiveness Testing" 
IS itseff a communicative event, anrf students ^<^y perform differentially 
in dipering testing conditions because of their language background 
Evaluation fnstruments can seldom be considered linguistically neutral 
no iHattcr how "objective" their format. 

Validity and reliability of tests should.be considered language-' 
specific While a test may be valid for members of one language group, 
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it may ^o^measu^e what it purports to measure in another For example, 
a test'that has been used to "prove" that Mexican-American children 
have poorer auditory discrimination than Anglo children was based on 
the discriminations madejn the sounds of the Enghsh phonological 
system. If Ihe test had included the task of distinguishing between the 
sounds [r] and [ T] (as in pero 'but' and p^rro 'dog') or the identity of 
vowels in unstressed positions, Spanish-speaking students, would prob* 
ably have scored ^igher than natiVe English speakers, if tone, speakers 
of Chinese and Vietnamese, and if nasal vs oral vowels, speakers of 
French 

The reliability of tests is affected not only by the ethnicity of the 
tester and the experience which students have had taking tests^ but the 
type of questions (e.g., true-false questions are not widely gsed in Latin 
J America), the^modality of the test (written*vs. oral), and the language 
cod^ which is used (a Spanish test developed in Puerto Rico is not valid 
^"SffXalifomia or Texas, and perhaps not even in New York). The lan- 
guage choice is relative to the subject area (depending on the language 
in which a particular subje^ct was learned), and tests in the "native 
language" should take cognizance of the variety of that language which 
the students speak, and whether they are literate in that language Just 
is English has its regional, sociah and contextual varieties, so do other 
languages, and a test (or tester) using one variety may fail to elicit a 
performance pn the part of the student which reflects Jiis/her true 
ability. The classic demonstration of this is Labov's experitnent in which 
an intimidating White interrogator in a school setting elicited minimal 
verbal response from a Black child, who later responded freely when 
interviewed at home by a Black interviewer.^ Recent failures to recog- 
nize languige and cultural differences among Indochinese refugee stu- 
dents have had sometimes unfortunate re&ults. 

^ When language itself becomes a focus in the instructional prograrp^ 
as it dees in^'bilingual programs, it may be the case that the effect of a 
program results more from the affective impact of using the students' 
language than from the purely cognitive benefits (though both are 
surely relevuit) Research has shown that students who attend school 
in theiV native countries (e.g., Mexico) for several years before coming 
to the United States tend to do better in English than those who begin^ 
school here,^ In other words, the schools here are at least partly respon- 
sible for retarding the students (the alternative explanation— that 
schools elsewhere are better than JJ.S. schools — is unlikely). 

The cause of the retardation is to be found both iift the school and 
outside. Where schools hav^ hired members of tfie students' ethnic 
group Jts regular teachers and administrators, and have developed a 
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strong ^(.jdemic program whith ref>pects, utili7e!>,^and builds upon the 
!>tudenk!>' native language jnd culture, achievement hjs exceeded nj- 
tioriiil norm!> in English,, reading, *ind mathematics Where the school 
has hired !>t*ifif from the minority group only in subordinate positions, 
or nek at all.. and ha!> given only lip service to the more superficial aspects 
of the group'!> culture — focMJ, dress, holidays — the reahty of social 
if^cquities beyond the school t^^is been telegraphed to minority students, 
whose achievement has been depressed accordirigly/* In this context., 
even the^use of the native language may have littFe positive effect, 
Social attitudes may thus play a powerful part in determining levels 

^ of success in language learning In SiVeden,, where Finns are looked 
down upon and disparaged,^ Finnish children have great trouble learning 
Swedish and do poorly in s^chool,* In Australia, on the other hand^ 

. where Finrvs are admired and. respected, Finnish children usually leern 

- English anci do well in school ^ The "Pygmalitin effect" often manifests 
itself in our own schools, where Chinese students are expected to do 
well, and Hispanic or Filipino students are expected to fail — and the 
expectation becomes a^ self-fulBlling prophecy. 

, Since language is such a powerful symbol of personal and group 
identity, direct and indirect attacks on it in the classroom ^and outside 
^re attacks on the students' own identities and on thj&ir perception of 
self-worth and the wor^h of family, friends, and others they admire 
Direct attacks may take the form of prohibition on the use of another 
languag/ or public corrections of the^form of a student's speech Indi- 
rect ^ittaws are often subtle, and may range from omissions of the 
students' language from public use (on signs, in announcements, etc ), 
io disparagements of its expressive power, negative evaluations of the 
intelligence of its users, failure to utilize. if in testing or making home 
contacts,, or J^strictive pressures on its use by ^laff Even whtre the 
studenlsManguage is incorporated into the curriculum, books and 
materials used may have an inferior appearance to the English materials, 
again betraying a second-class status for the other language, and by 
Extension, for its speakers 
& Educatioi^ of one kind or another is always going op in the^class- 
room — students are alWay? learning something, whether it is what the 
teacher intended or riot It follows that education^may be either positive 
or negative, arcd that what students learn froiti school may be beneficial 
or detrimental Although prejudice and ethnocenl^ism may not be ex- 
plicitly listed as objectives pf the curriculum, they, may be uncDn- 
sciousfy transmitted )ust as surely, as if they were While minority 
f>ludents are learning tQ disvalue their language, their culture^ and their 

. social group,, the majority students are likewise learning to disparage 
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their peers and to believe in the inferiority of the minority language and 
culture, and the inherent superiority of the majority culture and its 
..linguistic medium. Standard English. Such beliefs^ though founded in 
ignorance^ beconrue deeply engrained to the point that they acquire an 
almost religious tenacity^ and become the basis for perpjetuating inequi* 
ties and inequality of educational opportunity. 

While schools and teachers have understandably focused much of 
their attention on raising the achievement level of minority students 
(sometimes at the expense of the students' language or cullKire), helping 
nonminority Standard-English-speaking students develop an under* 
standing of the nature of language aad linguistic diversity should also 
form an important part of the educational program. While the school 
must iJrepare students for coping witli the society into which it is 
graduating them, it can and should contribut'e,to improving the society 
of the future as it prepares today's students to become tomorrow's 
adults Mirabeau B. Lamar, president of the Republic of Texas, said that 
"An educated mind is the guiding genius of democracy"; teaching re* ^ 
spect for linguistic diversity so that it comes to be'considered a (Charac- 
teristic of the educated mind can thus form a major contribution of 
multiethnic education to preserving the future of American democracy. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Becoming an Effective Cross-Cultural CoLnselor 

' Cherry A. Banks 



7 

Counseling touches all of our lives. We counsel and are counsried 
fnends> reldtLves> and even'^stran^en. Our philosophies^^nd styles 
mayditfen but we are all involved in interpersoaal communication. We 
share with the professional counselor the desire to extend purselves and 
. to help. This chapter discusses the qualities and skills necessary to 
become an effective professional counselor in today's multiethnic soci- 
My. ft has important implications^ however, for all professional ^uca- 
tors and lay counselors. 



THE COUNSELING RELATIONSHIP ^ 

The relationship between counselor md client is of utMost impor- 
tance in interpersonal helping. By building a rapports these two in- 
dividuals begin to know and relate' to each other as unique persons. 
The^r relationship seiwes as a vehicle for a better understanding so.that 
wmn the real problems facing the client ^re identified^ they begin to 
^work on: them. Tf^e quality of the relationship is very important in 
cross-cultural counseling. Howeve/> in order to establish better relation- 
ships wkh individuals from diverse ethnic and racial groups^ cross- 
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cultucaj/counselors also require a sophisticated understanding of ethnic 
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'Cultures^, effective cros^-culturai communicahi^t skiWs, c)f d an ability to 
communicate caring and positive attitudes to their clients 

Basic Attitudindl Ingredients in Effecftve C^oUnseling^ 

Carl Rogers has identi^ed three basic attituj|||^aV ingredients that 
are essential for effective cpunselin^ empakhyy^enuineness, and (un- 
conditional) positive regard'' Ethnic tsolatiorr^d cultural conditioning, 
however^ can make it difficult for counselors to communicate these 
attitudes to peopile who are culturally and racially different ?rom them- 
selves Because many Americans are socialized within isolated ethnic 
communities bckltig opportunities to know and relate to people from 
diverse ethnic andTWtR-al groups, such isplated^periences frequently 
result in mtsconceptioris^and stereotypes about ethnic and racial groups. 

In many ways we are a nation of strapgers. Although we live in the 
same time and space, often we do no^av/ an appreciation Qr under- 
standing of our common humanity and destiny. Too frequently, our 
mental, spiritual/ and social isolation results In distrust, misunderstand- 
ing, and rivalry. Without special cross-cultural counseling skills, there- 
fore, most counselors may find that their ethnic isolation and cultural 
conditioning will make it very difficult for them to experience emp^hy, 
genuineness, and (unconditional) positive regard for their ethnic cli- 
ents'^ * — 
Empaihjf^ Empathic understanding requires counselors to put themselves 
in their clients' place and see their clients' problems as their own. 
Counselors who lack a diversified cultural background often can exam- 
ine and understand problems only from their own llmitefd' frames of 
' reference. They may be unable to see problems from their clients' per- 
spectives. Moreo^%r, they may be unable to gain a clear understanding 
and appreciation of their clients' feelings or the complexity of the situa- 
tions they face. Such counselors ivill most likely be seen by clients as 
uncaring or lacking the ability to understand their problems. 
Genuineness, This quality is an Important iogre^ient in the counseling 
relationship To be genuine counselors must present themselves as they 
really are. They must be sincere. Those who have not examined their 
.^own psychodynamic and cultural^yonditioning may feign interest and 
coi^ern for their clients, but such cc^unselors present a false Image and 
will usually be perceived by the client as insincere. On the other hand, 
genuineness does not almys have a positive effect on the counseling 
relationship. It is possible for a counselor to communicate genuine feel- 
ings th^t are percefved negatively by the client. Counselors who are 
genuine but who have negative feelings about their clients or their 
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clients" ethnic group will find it difficuU U> establish a positive relation- 
ship With them Sut h Lounselors need to clanfy tlieir feelings atout r<\ce 
and ethnic»ty., and try to gain an understandtng of their real meanings 
UmmMtwnal Po^Utof-^Rf^arJ This attitude requires counselors to prize 
their clients for what they are without judginfi-riiem They must accept 
their clients ai they are at the moment., not as they were yesterday or 
as they may be tomorrow Counselors must be^repared to accept both 
the angry and the positive feelings of their clients Wher^#iiro>/ relate to 
chents in such an unconditionally canng fashion., they can T^lp thert\ 
begin to see ihemselves in a more positive way UncopdiUwtal positive 
regard can help awaken untold potentialities in clients This attitude, 
however,, can be especially difficulrto establish in cross-cultural ccjun- 
seling relationships Widespread misconceptions based on negative iitti- 
tude* and beliefs aboul ihe nature of race and etl;inicity in our spciety 
often cause counselors to make inaccurate judgments about individuals 
based on ethnic or racial groi^) membership 

The aoss-cultural counselor must be willing and able to explore 
and question negative attitudes and beliefs about ethnic grot^s^and 
ethnic clients Without a sophisticated utider standing of rac^ and eth- 
nicity in American society, the counselonmay confuse societal problems 
with the client's problems and believe that the client must experience 
total assimilation before she or he will be acceptable 

Transference and Countertrt^ference.^ 

Counseling does not occur iri a vacuum, it CKcurs within a societal 
context Both counselor and client are affected by many \/'ariables within 
society While these variables occur outside the counseling relationsfafip, 
they can profoundly affect it. The process and influence of th^se societal 
variables on the counseling relationship are best described by the con^ 
cepts of transference and counter transference 

Transfe£i^ce involves the development of a positiv^ or negat^e 
emotiojHSy th]^client counselor based on p^/t experiences 

Ethnluty and^^i^n flta^^nWe in the^irjds ot experiences the olj^nt 
has ^ad ankl his/t^t^rsronse tothe^ace and ethnicity of the counselor, 
^0|^e ethnic mlnOrity/cUents may find it diffiJuh to tryst an Anglo 
counselor for mju^^^p^sons^ including past experiegces with racial dis> 
crimination and racism. Counselors may find feelings ^f Ager^nd 
hostility directea toward them because cli^jits perceive them as road- 
blocks to theu success Some Anglo clients irVjay experience cognitive 
disson*fic5^ith an ethnic minorityscounselor f*^' uncom- 

fortaWe wijh^ch a counselor beaius^^th^y l^ave internalized many of 
the spcietal myths about the behivjor, values, and skills of ethnic 



minorities Such clients may doubt that an ethnic minority cOTinsetor 
has the skills and knoivledge needed to heJp them 

Counselors transfer their feehngs from past experiences to their 
present relationships ivith clients during countertransference Some 
counselors may tind that through the years they have developed certain 
ideas about ethnic minority clients and u^e them ivhen ivorking ivith 
neiv clients Such counselors may be in touch with their past experi- 
ences but out of touch ivith their present client^ Thi^ condition can lead 
to inappropriate behavior and can strain the counseling relationship 

It IS reasonable to assun;ie that transference and countertransference' 
may occur during counseling T^ese processes do not necessarily pre- 
vent effective counseling betiv^n counselors and clients of different 
ethnic and racial groups, hoiVever Transference an^ countertrahsfer- 
ence can also occur with counselors ind clients who are members of the 
same ethnic ^nd racial groups. Such counselors and clients frequently 
have different levels of ethnic identity,, ethnic behavior values, world 
views, and s6cioecondn\ic statics. Because of the possibility of transfer^ 
ence and countertransference in any^ounseling relationship, counselors* 
, must be aware of this potenttal/recognize these processes when they 
occur, and use them to move the counseling process and their own > 
p^sonal growth forward. 

Values in Counseling ■ * 

Though often unrecognized, values strongly affect the counseling 
relationship and are ail integral part of the process. CounseloT^s' values 
are reflected in their philosophies, their methods; their use of test scores, ^ 
and their conceptions of what is mentally healthy. Counselors' value 
orientations help determine the goals and behaviors they encourage or 
discourage Because a client's l^fe goal may limited or misdirected by 
the values reflected in inappropriate counseling and testing, the coun- 
seling 'process should directly or indirectly^ explo^ each client's values, 
helping each person sort out and actualize them. To help clients do this, 
counselors must be willing and able to explore^ question, and clarify 
their own valuer In this way/ they will be better prepared to identify 
and work on value conflicts that may occur between them and their 
clients The effective cross-cuhural counselor appreciates hoping the 
client live in ways congruent with his/her own values, realizing that the 
values of others cannot be forced on the client. 



Cotnmunication t* 

The responsibility for establishing meaningful' communication 
with clients lies primanly with the counselor Counselors cannqt as- 
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sume that |ust betduse they feel th^y 43re sinc^e,, dccepting, and empA-^ 
thetK their client** perceive such attitudes Their attitudes,, beK^s< and* 
values sho^ild be communicated to clients in ways that can Ipe under- 
stood within different cultural contexts To communicate effectively,, 
counselors must understand the dynamics of cross-cultural communica- 
tion and use their knowledge to help direct their behavior 

Communication invcJ^>^ a process of exchangmg information be- 
tween individuals who in^^ret symbols ai^d behavior similarly Prob' 
lems occur in communicating across* cultures in the United States be- 
(.(3use although share many similarities in patterns of behavior,^ we 
have many subtle differences m the interpretation of behavior in the 
various ethnic cultures Lack of attention to certain nuances in behavior 
clues may lead us ta believe that we are in complete t:omKiunication 
whea we are not Comjnunication can brejfk down abruptly 'and mis- 
. understandmgs can occur when an individual behaves in a way that is 
HUite acceptable in his/her culture but not in another ethnic culture or 
the rrhiinstream American culture Without special skills and knowl- 
^edge, most counselors will be unable to effe(^tively communicate wifh 
mdividuals wh^ do not interpret symbols and beh^lbrs as they do 
Attempting to, bridge the* communication gap or to-prove that one is 
i culturally literate by using slang or an inaccurate form of the'client's 
lan>^uage or dialect will most likely be insulting to the client «nd consid- 
ered patronizmg 

Most personal communication is nonverbal Jt is estimat&d that 
about 65 percent of all^ face-to-face comrfiunicatioVi does not involve 
speech Touching, ph/sical ^ace,^ voice tone and volume,, gestures, and 
use of the eyes are different ways of comnpiu^icating non verbally Each 
has specific and often diverse meaningj^different cult«(res Counselors 
who are unaware of what is'a^propriate and normative withm other 
ethnic culttites may unwittmgly use their own cultural norm-s as the 
*^\ta*!Vdard for kidging behavior in ccQ^s-cultural contexts ' 

THE DIVERSITY WITHIN ETHNIC CULTURES ^ 

The nature of the counseling relationship requires that counselors 
relate to individuals, not^ to generalized groups When attention is 
focused ^>n group norms, there is a risk of loUng sight of the t>tdmduaL^ 
and pt-rhaps viewing the individual as part of a monolithic griS^up^lt is 
unproductive and a misapplication <^f^he concept of cufture to jssume 
that all members of aiS ethniv: group are culturally homogen<jous Such' ^ 
a false assumption can cause the counselor to perceive^he client as a' 
stereotypic representation of her/his ethnic culture rathef than aS an 
individual with unu|ue*characteristics A response to mdividuai mem* 

. / . 
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bers «f an ethnic group based on a composite and often stereotypic 
picture of the group can lead to misunderstandings an^ anger. 

The misuse of the conc ept o f culture generally results from too little 
ratKer than too much information about ethnic cultures A sophisticated 
understanding of the relationship/ between individuals and their cul- 
tures. Qn the other Htind, requires an in-depth study of the nature of 
ethnicity in American society, the concept of race^ and the expenlhces 
of ethnic groups in the United States 

By using their knowl^ge of both culture and the mdividual client,^ 
cross-cuUufah counselors can become more effective Their knowledge 
should include an awareness of th^ complextfy of ethnic culturi^ and 
the diversity within them, and *rfappreciatien of the limits of cultural 
knowledge as an explanation of individual behavior They also neeci a 
sophisticated understanding of the tremendous cultural diversity withtn ^ 
^thnic groups, recognizing tlje wide range of possible responses ^ind 
combmations awon^^roup cultural components and the personahhes of 
individuaLgroup members In additioo/1 they should take care not to 
over^generalize the cultural components of an ethnic group to ^11 of its 
members 

« 

Reducing Prejudice 

Cross-^It^ral counselors should not only be prepared to wprk 
with individuals from diverse'ethnic cultures, they should also be pre- 
pared to help clients reduce their racial and ethnicVpfe)udices An un- 
healthy attitude that is wj^espread jn our society J racial prejudice has 
pronounced effects on the prejudiced individual as well as on its mk^i^s 
Since the i960's our society has made some progress fn reducing institu- 
tionalized discrimination and segregation More than in the past, in- 
dividuals of different ethnic groups are now lildely to have direct con- 
tact But for highly prejudiced persons, seeing successful ethnic 
fninorities m positipns of authority or in equaf-status situatiq;is and 
interacting with th^m^ for example.^ c^n be very difficult. Thus there is 
a n€p?r fof the cross-cultural counselor to help individuals reduce their 
* ne^tive attitugles, beliefs, and behayjour. ' 

Individual? who have weak racial'and ethnic biases are more likely 
to discard their negative behefs and attitudes fhan are those who have 
' tenacious ones For persons with great intolerance, prejudice usually has 
mcAt^functionalj^igniBcance Their attitudes and beliefs are off^n deep 
and highlj; resistant to change People c6mj;^ionly use three processes to 
resist changing prejudiced attitudes and beliefs WcW/iY prnt^j^ti, avoid* 
anri^, * and J^^^^P >upport J ■ ' | ^ 

In selective perc^tion^mdjviduali organise tfcielr viewof the wcirld 
to pVevent a conflict between their attitude** and the information tljey 
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acquire When they have a new experience,, their mJt^rpretation allows- 
them to fitit into their exishr\g cosmos Prejud (ted Individuals often use 
■ sele.ctive_ perception to dismiss positive infomiation that does not 
, conhrEp th^ir stereotypic beliefs about ethnic groups 

Prejudiced individuals also tehcPtO avoid infprmatjon that contra- 
dicts their beliefs i/Kvoidance can take many forms A person who 
^ opposes ethnic studies programs, for ex^imple. may be required to attend 

lecture i?h the need for such programs in the schools He or she may 
refuse toaccept the information presented,, howeverror may "hear*" the 
speaker make^ontroversiat statements that other individuals *in \he 
t au4ience do not hea/ . ' * * - r 

^ ^ ^ By limiting most of^their contacts to fJersons withih their own 

\ , ethnic and racial group,, individuals are 6ften able to avoid changing or 

exanmning^heir biased attitudes and b^liefs^ocial groups offer emo- 
tional support and a feeling of belonging They can also reinforce beliefs 
and attitudes about outside ethnic and racial groups 

Once the counselor is aware oT the processes a clierTt-uses to mainr 
tain prefudices,^ she or he can communicate that awareness. This can be 
the beginning of the clients understanding of personal behavior* and 
attitudes The c^nselor ca]^ ^present cases involving prejudiced atti- 
tude^and behaviors to discuss and inves^tigate for solutions Role play- 
ing can also b^ an effective technique It can help the biased client gam 
insight into person^ behaviors and attitudes by provii^ing aAvcy^portu- 
nity to explore the feelings and perspectives of individuals fppm differ- . 
ent ethnic and racial "groups / * - ^ 1 * 

SensitivUy. training can also help clients reduce 'prejudice if it is 
directed by a vJeil-trained-and skilled leadtr This technique fnyoAjfes 
small group discussions where metiers are encouraged to candidly 
ejfjpress theu" fcebngs ajid concems. . 

^ Under certain circumstances, direct qontact beiweert^ imii'fUJfrs of 
racial and ethnic groups can help reduce prejudice To be eff^ctiv^, 
direct co^^^act shoul^ involve members ^f ethnic or racial gTOvjps who 
jre of equal status with the client ^ These contaoct situations should ajso 
?e rewarding and pleas^ht The probability^ of reducmg prejudice wilt 
' increase if individuals of different facial. and ethnic groups work to- 
gether to achieve confmon goals. * _ " 

HOW TO Become a more effective cross-cultural ^ 
counselor ' \ ^ 

Cross-cultural counseling involves a number of skills that can be 
learned Counselo/s' who arc willing to devote the-time and energy 
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necessary to^acquire these skills can increase their level of cross-cultural 
comjSfetency Such skill improvement involves three processes (1) self- 
examination^ (Z) gaininj; insight and planning for the future, and 
(3) takiitg the necessary risks to change one s behavior and putting. the 
plan into action The plan of action is a personal one. varying from 
Individual to individual It is open-ended, ^allowing one to start wher- 
ever one is today to increase one's skills Moreover, it encourages per- 
s'onal growthr building on the skills being acquired 

Phase I Self-Examinitioii ' ^ 

Examining who you are and how you arrived at this-point is a difficult 
task It requires the asking of some hard questions and an honest search 
fqj- answers To begin this process, take a critical look at your ability to 
function as a c^oss-cultural counselor WhereAre your informatipnal 
gaps? Do you^have"^ ^phisticattd understanding of ethnicity an<i race 
in the United States? What do you know about the histories and cultural 
experiences of ethnic groups in the United States? Review some of your 
recent counseling experiences. How do you feel about the level of 
communication, empathy^ and genuineness you were^able to establish 
with your ethnic clients? Do you feel you were able to help the clients? 
Next, look h your school. Dp the attitudes and behaviors of parents, 
students, teachers, or at^ministrators have any implications for tross- 
cuhural cpunseling? 

Phase IL Insight ^nd Planning 

In this phase you are beginning to acquire an,understanding of the skills/ 
attitudes, and behaviors you need to work on. Next reach^ut and touch ^ 
bases with some other people to expand and validate your understand- 
ing of your situation. Talk to students, parents, and colleagues at school 
to find out hovf they feel about how you are functioning^ and how you 
can help them in your role as a cross-cultural coiin&elor This pTl>cess 
will give you a better idea of turn you can serve your school as wel}^as 
some ideas on local resotntes and support, it will also let the school 
commifnity'know that you are. concerned and avaibble for'^elp.^Then, 
review your informatipri from the school community and your ORginal 
ideas about your level of functioning 4s a cross-cultural counselor State 
in your own words ho^w you feel you should function, in this role This 
is your personal definition of« cross-cultural counseling r 

Make a list of all the things you c^an begin to do>ini|ned|ately to 
improve youf abiUties^as a cross -rulturaj counselor For e\an>ple, you 
might include siKh ;tem5 as refusing fti^make assumptioik^bout a 



client's background or ability based on x^ce or ethnic group Next,^ U^t 
alt the giSdR you plan to work ot\ along wijh the resources you wiUiise 
to attain thenj, such as bt'cdming more familiar with ethnic minority 
tuhures by takir^i^ courses or workshops/)n ethnic cultures at the local 
college or 4aniver&ity R4nk order yt)vr goals,, placing those needing the 
least amour\t of work At the top and those requiring the most work at 
the bottom of a list . ^ *\ ^ 

Phase Ili^ Taking (lisks and Acting * . 

Changing behavior ts not an ^sy task People are usually rather com- 
fortable and skilled m their olcJUbehaviors New behiviors are risky ^d . 
unknown^ and it is reasonable to feel uncomfortable or afraid when 
lining them In this phase you are aware of what should be done and 
how to go about Now it is time to take'action You can begin slowly 
and thoughtfully by organi^ng your goals in ^^row/h mtehool^ On the 
outside erf the notebook write your definition of cross-cultural counsel-^ 
ing On separate pages in the<\otebook enfer each goal {starting at the 
top of your list) and the information on how you plan to achieve it St^rt 
with your easiest goal on page one and work your way through the 
notebook Each day'fio at least one thing to work^ toward your goal 
entering it in the notebook Also note your reflections on the way(s) 
your actions have affected your knowledge.^ attitudes, aiW/o'r effective- 
ness Note changes that friends.. colleagues,. and students mention they 
se€ in you After yoUr pODgr^ isundeVwajf, ^ou may find that ya^i^ne^ 
to recoRceptualize/. expand, or delete certain parts- 
Discus** yhat you ^re domg^with colleagues who are interested fn 
cross -cu It uralNfouns ell ng Some colleagues might lik'e t'o paxtiapate in 
a simitar program,, and you may be able to start a group that can offer 
Important' support You can also use this program when workipg with 
clients who wanfto achieve, specific goa!s 



.CROSS-CULTURAL COUNSELING: A PROCESS - ^ 

CrosS'Ciitturai counselors are involved irr a process of self^eitami- 
nation^ training, and practice Tfiey ^re atlemp>ing to increasie their 
\nowle4ge^ and to improve their ability to be open, trusting, €pont4>ne- 
Arus. flexible, caring, and understanding with individuals from diverse 
ethnic and racial groups (se^ Figure 1 ) They are aware of the luipactof ' 
their behavior on their clients and of their oiyn problems^n dealing with 
race and.-ethnicity Their attempt to solve thes^ problems m thfir own 
lives helps them become more^effective^vm^K^^rits 

.Cross-cultural (Counselors recognr/e the vast diversity of experi- 
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ences. cufturjl formS;^ goals; perspectives; and realihes that exist ijmo?i^ 
jnd wtfhtft Amencjn ethnic groug^ They feel comfortable wUh them-/ 
sdves jnd vyith individuals from diverse racial and ethnic groups They 
are involved m a process t^t requires them to experience other culture 
and to be open to those experiences These attitudes and experiences 
equip them to w^ork with and heip individuals from diverse racial and 
ethnic i^roups In moving outside their own cultures, effective cross- 
' cultural counselors are able to view other cultures from (he perspectives 
of outsiders ahd to function effectively in diverse cultural settings Thus 
they are better able to understand their own culture ^nd themselves 
because of their abilityjo function well in othef cultures Becoming an 
effective cross -cultural counsetof does ntS occur overnight^ It is an 
on^oinj; process, net a state of being 
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CHAPTER 9 



, Testing and. Assessment Practices. 
' in Multiethnic Education 

Jant R. Merger ■ 



TESTING AND SCHOOLING; A HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

Testing an4 schooling are so closely tnterwovAi that it is not possi^ 
ble to understand standardized testing without first\^mprehending the 
nature of schooling in American -society. During the cokmial^era, En- 
glifth settlers gradually achieved military and economic dominance, 
ushiifg the'French into Canada, supplanting the Dutch in New York, 
id dispossessing the Native Americans, Theh they set about establish- 
ng a soAety which would be a replica of England with English as the 
universallanguageand economic, reUgious, and family institutions pat- 
teiyied after those iji England. y * / 

. Following the war of independence, with the arriyal of immigrants 
from^ other cultural backgrounds, the Anglo inhabitants faced t^e Brst 
challenge to their cultui^l dominance. At thR time they insisted tKat 
non- Anglos' learn ttie English language and become acculfurated to 
Anglo ways^The^ policy of Anglkization was based on the assumption 
'of "the destrabi^ of maintaining English institutions (as Modified by 
^ the American Revolution), the Eng^fih language^ and English-oriented 
cultural patterns as dominant and sl^dard in American Itfe,"^ Called 
AmeiicaniTation; this process was^Brst implemented thro'Ugh "fr^ 
schools' which we^e set up by private/ paternalistic organizations 
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upper cljss An^lo cih/ens in Boston New York for the express 
purpose of teaching second 'generation immigrants the English language 
and instilhng in them loyalty to*Anglo mstitutions and values These 
sihoois v*ere not designed for the children of the Anglo majority but 
were for the socialization and acculturation of the poor t5>H^e Anglo 
way of life ^ 

When tax-supported public education systems wefje later'^tab- 
lis^ted,, they adopted the Anghcization pc5licie& of the ''free schools ' 
instruction Was in English The curnculurh focused exclusively on An- 
glo-American institutions, history, literature^ and values Although the 
public schools have\ officuilly,. been religiously and politically neutral, 
they have'alw4ys been the cultureJ^earer for only one of the ji^ny 
cultural streams brought by immigrants to this continent, FroiYv-thfse 
beginnings, we have the public schools as they exist today: Anglo* 
centric, monocultural, biased toward middle- an<l'upper -class cusloms^ 
and lifestyle^ standardized, and cenlralized'^They are* huge bureaucra* ^ 
cies administered by professional educators who have been trained In 
only the Anglo cultural tradition. 

Although tite early schools us^ tests, ibey consisted of teacher- 
designed instruments covering the^^lHng, arithmetic, and other curric- 
ular matenals-taughl in the school Standardized testing, as we know it 
today, first began in France around 1905, where Alfred Binet, incollabo- * 
ration with Simon,^ was comitrtssiojlfed by the French government to 
design a method for identifying those children '^jowould not benefit 
from the regular school program a^d who should be placed in special 
schoofs for*the menlfally subnormaiy Although some of their test items 
covered material which -might be 'earned in school, m'ost dealt with 
s4ills'and information which mey. believed all 'French children would 
have had an opportunity to acquire fifem what Cortes has called the 
general "societal curriculum''/* the knowledge, values, behaviors^ lan- 
^^iige,^^ cognitive style learned from their socialization in the family 
arid community Items were grouped into agejevels based on a tryout 
sample of normal children 3 through 13 yfears of age The child's score 
^on the scale; expressed as a "mpntaMevel/' was the highest age level on 
the scale at which the child perfo rihe<i successfully Binet and Simon 
assurned that all childrert were exposed to the same societal curricumm 
and that those who Had not learned the curriculflhi must be intellectu- 
ally subnormal 

In 1916, L M ^Terman at Stanford University developed an Ameri- 
can revision of the Binet-Simon scale Vnown as the Stanford-Binet. 
Translating Bii^t's test into English, he modified the question content 



to reflect the societal Lur^itulum of the dominant Anglo cultural t^oup, 
and. standardized it on White,, predominantly middle-class, English- 
speaking children Terman used an intelligence quotient'{IQ), the ratio 
between mental levels or meptal age,, as it li*id come to be tailed, 4nd 
chronological age The intelligence quotient represented the child's per- 
formance on the te^t relative to the performance of other (;jiildren of tlie 
same age, thus recogni/ing the inappropriuteness of comparing the test 
perf'ormance of a four -year- old child wifh th^t of a nine-year-old child' 

Jor pifrpos'es of inferring ''intelligence " Th^ioiir -year -old would have 
had less exposure to th^ societal curncurtm than would the nine-year- 
old and such comp^isons would lacic normative validity 

Dn the 19\6veKion^of the test girls scored higher than boys When ' 
Terman and M err itr developed the 19^7 revision of the StVnford-Binet, 
they assumed^that girls and boys had equal "ihtelligence" and that the 
elevated sconn&.of girls was a deficiency in the test, a lack of normative 
validity To equalize the sexes, they reduced the number of verbal tests, 
on which girls did better than boys, and introduced nonverbal tests, on 
which boys did better than girls ^ At the same time, '^erman and Merrill 

^ also discovered tha^rural children performed less well than urban chil- 
.dr^n — with IQs of^9 2 compared to 105 7— and^that there were large 

' differences by socioeconomic sta>u*— 116 ior children'of professional 
fathers compared to 98 for children of day laborers/ They did not 

/engineer their test to equate ruraUurban or socioeconomic differences, 
however,;because they believed the scores reflected real differences in 
"intelligence " Similarly, racul differences were well known by the time 
of the revision but no adjustmeAts Wre made for race 

Although Binet called his Jtest a measure of "intelligence/' he did 
not claim that his tests measured innate ability He recognized that they 
measured what a child had learned, the child's achievement. John God- 
dard and Lewis Terman, however, the two men most responsible for 

, bringing Binet's test to Amerita', believed that the test measured more 
thah learning they believed that it measured innate ability? Further- 
more, they believed that this innate ability was a highly heritable trait 
which would change little in the course of a lifetime.^ Their beliefs were 
widely accepted. 

Several decades later, test publist^s began producing tgsts focus- 
ing more specifically on the school curriculum— on reading, math, lan- 
guage, and so forth — which came to be called "achievement" tests. As 
the use of academic achievement tests^became more widespread, the 
belief -developed ^hat thei;e were two kinds of tAts, "Intelligence tests''^ 
which measured ^child's innate ability and "achievement tests" which 
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measured^ whjt a child hjU learned In fjct,^ there >s no fundamental 
difference between the two types> of test^ they drdw their itenii trom the 
same item pool In one casc,^ the i*ime questions> appcjr in two different 
tests One is>Tt:alled a tes>t of intelligence and the other,a test achieve- 
ment * All measure competency in the use of s>tandard English.^ mathe- 
matical ikilli, and knowledge of the Anglo core culture "Achievement"' 
^ tcs»ts> focu\ more specifically. on the s>chool curriculum while "'intelli- 
' gence" tests focus more on the s>otietal curriculum of the Anglo-Ameri- 
- can mainstream, but both are measures of what a <Jiild has learned^ and 
^ both are s»imply subtests pf one latge test thaC measures the child'^ 
^ acculturation to and familiarity with the Anglo core culture 

With this brief historical overview,, let us now discuss th^ four 
purposes for which tests are used in education today 

PURPOSES Of TESTING IN TODAY'S SCHOOLS 

T-here are four major purposes for the use of tests in American 
education to guide t|ie instructional protess, to screen {o{ possible 
. organic problems, to evaluate a student's academic performance com- 
pared to that of other students in some normative sample^ and to esti- 
mate the student's "intelligence " Each purpose requpres different types 
of tests based on different assessmeijt frameworks The definition of 
what constitutes a "valid" test varies with the purpose for which the 
test is being used,, ^o also does the determination of whether the test ii> 
.racially or culturally discrimina'^ory A source of great confusion in 
educational testing if the failure to differentiate these four purposes and 
the attempt to use alsingle assessment frame^*efk, a single definition of 
test "validity/' and\a single definition of what Co^stitutes racial and 
cultural discrimination for all four functions 

Testing to iGuide (he [nstructional'Process 

Teacher-constructed tests designed to cover curricular materials are 
examples of testing used to guide the instructional pTocess. In recent 
years, a large number of "criteriQjvreferenced" tests have been devel- 
oped by various organizations and publishers. They yield information 
on the student's current skill or knowledge in a patticular graded curric- 
ulum The teacher can use test informaftion to determine the next stage 
in the instructional process for the particular student Carver has called 
this the "edumetnc" function of tests.^ Typfftal^y, the teacher is inter- ^ 
esled in the jaw score, the actual number of items passed Theycore is 
compared with a series of graded criteria incorporated in the curriculurn. 



It IS anticipated that the student's raw scores will improve with instruc- 
tion Hence ^dumetric tests are tISe appropriate type of test to use in 
evaluating the effectiveness of educational programs * 

Because present edumetric tests are an integral p^rt of the present 
school curriculum, theyVeflect the monocuUuralr monolingual, Anglo- 
centhc characteristics of that curriculum. Developiptnt of multilingual 
and multicultural curricula will rjequire dramatic extensions of j^resent 
testing practices to cover^new academic areas In a truly bilingual pro- 
gram, students would take edumetric tests in more than one language 
In a tfuly multicultural school studeqjs would take^tests covering the 
lan^age, values, institutjor^, and history of numerous cultural strums. 
TKe decision concerning. the nature oj the curriculu/ti is, essentially^ a 
political decision When the goals of education are expanded, edumetric 
testing Will become multilingual ^and multicultural If the testing is 
Culturally limited,. it ||^because th^ curriculum* is culturally limited 

An edumetric test has content validity to the extent that ifdccu- 
rately mirrors what is being taught. It has pragmatic^alidity to the 
extent that it accurately identifies'those students who have or |;iave not 
mastered a particular Curriculum. It is racially and culturally nondis- 
criminatory to the^xtent that it is dually proficient in measuring the 
coitipetencies of students from differing racial and cultur^rtacJtgnDunds 
in a particular curriculum The f^ct that students from some groups may 
be les4%>roficient in a particular niiriculum and tests of that curriculum 
than students^rom other groups is not evidence tt^t t)(e tests, per se, 
are at fault. The source of t^e differences is raote fundamental and rests, 
at l^ast in part, w>th a'li^ited currioilum that represents the cultural 
traditiofi of onfy oHe group) Students less familiar with that* tradition 
witldo less well in the curriculum a^d Tess Well on criterion -referenced 
tests based on that curriculum. When the curriculium is changed, the ^ 
tests Will chanlge^The relative pnD^ciency ot different groups tnay also 
change. ^ ^ \ ! 

^Testing to Screen for Ofganic Problems * , \ 

For /tiany children, difficulties with vision, >ir«anng; motor coordi- 
nation, and other biological problems are ftrst identified in the scKooL 
Although educators usually do net include screenir^ For orgaijic prob- 
lems as one of the purposes of testing in public education, it makes little 
se^se' to conduct elal>OTate educational testing on a child who is having 
academic difficulty withQut first checking to see that the child i^ an 
intuct organism. If rtie child has organi<!' problems, then ^ome type of •* 
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medical intervention may be required before eduwtwnal j>rogress is 

.^possible ^ 

Tests for tjie presence of organic anomalies are condu^d within 
the medical rnodel, which tus also been called the pathological model 
jnd the deficit model They seek to identify the symptoms of a patho- 
lo^;icai condition Unlike edumetnc tests, they ^re not culture-bound 
because the human organism is similar across cultural grtjups A medical 
model measure is valid if it accurately identifies biological problems. We 
do not need to be concerned with racial or cultural discrhninatipn when 
screening for organic problems, if the tests actually are measuring the 
organismJ^DifficuTties arise when the only observable "symptoms" are 

^ behaviors and the presence of an organicfbasis cannot be spec^fi^lly 
identified^ J^^ such cases, the buulen of pr^fcf rests with the evaluator 
to present evidence that organic inferences are justified. Interpreting 
scores on IQ tests as measures of innate ability is but one example of 
overgen^ralj/in^ behavioral signs and imputing a biological cause with- 
out any clear evideWe of organic mechanisms. Similarly^ many "diag- 
noses'' pf "mir\imal Ij^ain dysfunction" and "learning disabilities'' rest 
on questionable biological inferences^rom behavioral signs Educators 
need to be wary of suchjnterpretations and to ask for Evidence of their 

^valiait 
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Testing^Compare Student Performance with a»Set of Norms 

A.th^ms^rpose of testing in present educational practice is to 
compare student performance on the test with that of some normative 
population The raw scores are staf^dardized to shovy the student's posi- 
tion in the distribution of scores relative to that of other students of the 
S4me age Tests which purportedly measure "intelliflnce" such ds the 
Stanford-Binet, the We^lsler Intelligence Scale for Children-Revised, 
and the Slosson are of this type Standardizjfd, norm-refefenced 
"achievement'^tests also belong in this category Garver+ias calle^siMi* 
l^sts "psychometric" measures,*^ or. tests not tied \o any particulj^r 
curriculum The so-called "intelligence" tests sample skills and inf<?r- 
mation believed to >^ generally available in the "societal curriculum" 
of the Anglo core-culture child They do not sample skills and inforrrva- 
tior* vvhich would be available in tKe "societal curriculum" of children 
from other backgrounds; such ^s Blacks Mexican-American, Puerto 
Rican,_or Native American The standardized "KhieCement" tests are^ 
m*ore closely tied to the school curriculum Although they embody the 
general educational goals of American public education as perceived by 
the test designers, they may or may not accurately reflect the curriculum 



hool Since both types of tests measure knowledge of 
jlture, their scores are highly correlated,/^ and children 



pf a particular school 
the Anglo core-cul 
from such, backgrounds consistently score higher on both types of 
tests 

How have scores on standardized tests been used? First., some 
schools have tri,ed to use these scores to monitor the educational prog- 
ress of students However., there'^e serious difficulties with this use of 
standardized test scores Because the tests are age-normed, the norms 
with which a student is compared constantly rise as the student ages 
Just to remain in the same relative position, an mdividual's raw scores 
mast show continuous improvement But a student's standard scores 
can remain unchanged even though s/he is making academic progress 
Hence., standardized tests ^re less useful for measuring educational 
progress than are^cores on edumetric measures 

Second, some schools have tried to use scores on standardized tests 
to evaluate the effectiveness of educational programs or to rate the 
effectiveness of teachers Because of the age norming, programs in 
which students are making "normal" progress will look as if the stu- 
dents are standing still because their relative position will not have 
chaC*ged Simllarlyn, teachers whose students grow sufficiently to main- 
tain their relative position will appear to be failures because the average 
standard scores for their classes will remain the same In order to in- 
crease the average standard score of a group, the students must learn at 
a faster rate than the norm group with which they are being compared 
Unfortunately, many programs have been declared failures ori the basis 
of inappropriate evaluations with standard tests 

Tnird, standard tests have been used by lawmakers to identify and 
categorize students for the purpose of educational funding At first 
glance, such a procedure seems quite reasonable Students who score 
low compared to other students on skills required to succeed in school 
could possibly benefit from supplementary help and resources The law 
has gone beyond simply u^ing tests to identify educational needs, how- 
ever For example^ Public Law 94-142, a recent federal statute, requires 
that a child not only be in need of special services but be certified as 
defective before funds are made available ,Under current statutes, ''the 
term 'handicapped children' means those children evaluated as being 
mentally retarded., hard of hearing, deafn, speech impaired.^ visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed., orthopedically impaired, 
other health impaired, deaf-blind.^multi -handicapped, or as having spe- 
cific learning disabilities, who because of those-impaiqnents need spe- 
cial education and related services Funding for speciaH^rvices is tied 
to a deficit model If a child is not labeled defective and Assigned one 



of thestMutory labels, funding for supplementary services is not availa- 
ble, even though the child may have educational needs Psychometric 
tests are required primarily because of the intricate "diagnostic" proce&s^ 
which involv_es utilizing the pattern of scores on psychometric measures 
to pinpoint the nature of the supposed defect in the student, Children 
With specific patterns of scores are "diagrwsed"' as ha:*)fj^ a particular 
impairment — mental retardation, learning disability, emotional distur- 
bance, and so forth 

When developing an educJhonal program, it is the unique configu- 
ration of the child's needs^ not the label, that guides program develop- 
ment If funding were based simply on educational need,^ edumetric 
tests would suffice to identify the needy It is questionable whether the 
naming game required by federal statute enhances educational 0[?por- 
tunities for most children In schools with multiethnic populations, the 
process can become highly discriminatory because children from non- 
_Anglo backgrounds are more likely to be labeled defective.** 

Fourth,, psychometric tests have been used to track stud^ents into 
differing educational programs which have curricula that lead to differ- 
ent educational outcomes and lifetime opportunities The rationale for 
such segregation is that it is easier to teach students in homogeneous 
groups However,, there is no firm evidence in the research literature that, 
students leam better in segregated settings, especially slower students 
who can benefit from contact with higher-achieving peers The federal 
mandate now reqtutes that handicapped students be served in the least 
restrictive environment and t^'e courts have seriously questioned both 
tracking and the use of psychortietric tests in assigrftng students to 
various tracks 

Testing to Inter Student "Intelligence" 

The most controversial purpose fpr which tests have been used is 
that of inferring a ^tudenff's "intelligence" or "learning potential" or 
"innate ability"' from a test score The primary difficulty in using any 
test for this purpose is that all tests measure what a person has learned 
No test can measure genetically inherited intellectual ability.'* What a 
person learns depends upon the language and culture to which the 
person is' exposed There is no such thing as culture-free learning, nor 
IS there such a thing as a culture-free test Hence., a test sqore reflects 
,a student's kmwled^ of the language and cultural materials in the test 
Knowledge is dependent upon cultural Oxposure.^ motivation to learn, 
an intact organism, and acquired test-taking skills, as well as one's 
inherited "intelligence " A person s ignorance of the materials m the 
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test, however, does not necessanly rt\^n that th^ person cannot learn 
the niatenats (i e., that the pe^oi} is "stupid'^^^The crux of the contro- 
versy is the confusion of "ignorance" with "stupidity " Since "stupid- 
ity" IS a subset of "ignorance," a student may be either "ignorant but 
not stupid" or "ignorant and stupid " The problem is to differentiate 
.between the two TraditionaJ assessment has no mechanism for making 
such a distinction, hence,, it has treated all students vyho score low on 
so-called tests of "intetltgence"' as being both ignorant and stupid 

. These erroneous inferemes haveVeiuJted in labeling disproportionately 
Jarge numbers of persons frotiyminority groups ''mentalJy retarded" and 
"intellectually subnormaJ In a rec^t court decision, such inferences 
are no longer permitted wjien assessing Black students in the state of 

' CaJifomia , * 
■ * At least two procedures may be used to assist educators in differen- 
tiating the stud^t who ts ignorant of the^^matenal in the test from the 
student who is probably mentally retard^ii In the first procedure, 
schools can examine the student s adaptive behavior outside the schooJ 
—in the family, the community, the peer group, and the neighborhood. 
If the student is learning the skills needed to cope iq|f^igently with the 
nonacademic world, then s/he may be ignorant of the skills needed to 
sitfceed in school but is not mentally' retarded. Educational programs 
should be designed on the assurUption that the student is capable of 
learning when motivateci to learn. 

' A second procedure is to compare the student's performance on the 
test with the performance of other students from the same sociocultural 
background who^ presumably, have had similar opportunities to learn 
the materials in the test If the student's knowledge of the material is 
about what would be expected for a person with a given exposure to 
the test materials, then it would be rated "normal " On the other hand, 
if a student has learned significantly less than others who have had 
similar opportunities, then the performance would be considered "sub- 
ribrmal." Conversely, in identifying the gifted, if a student*s perform- 
ance is outstanding when the amount of cultural exposure has b?en 
taken into account, it would be rated "gifted." 

Two_ methods can be used to determine the appropriate "norm" for 

'making such judgments. Historically, testmakers have developed local 
norms whenever groups being evaluated have not been met^bers of the 

. population on which the test was normed. Local* norms entail ^etectihg 

* a ^^ample fjrom the Appropriate group and testing these individuals to* 
estjiblish the honh Such sampling procedures are expensive and cum- 
bersome because it is necessary to select as inany samples as there are 
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identifiable sociocultural groupings Another method which is less ex- 
pensive and quite feasible is to select pne large^-hetetogeneous sample 
of the ethnic group m question Using family socioculturali^characteris- 
tics as the independent variables and test score as the dependent van- 
able;, testrnakers develop a set of multiple regression equations With ► 
these^'^quations, U is possible to identify precisely the sociocultural 
norm which is appropriate fo^^^ combination of sociocultural factors 
The student;'s score can then be compared with the appropriate norm 
Procedures for making such comparisons have been developed for 
Black, White;, and Hispanic students 

"Intelligence" is a construct It is not a physical characteristic,, such 
as height or weight. It is not a specific set of behaviors a hypotheti- 
cal trait of the person which is inferred from an assessment of learned 
behaviors. How does one validate a test which purports to measure a 
hypothetical construct^ Predictive validity is not appropriate, since we 
are not attempting to predict any specific futvire performance Conse- 
quently, must rely upon construct validity,, the extent to which a 
particular set of measurement procedures reflects the theoretical con- 
struct. The logical paradigm is relatively straightforward. If two persons 
have had equal opportunities to learn the materials in a test, have been 
equally motivated to learn the matenals in a test, are equally familiar 
withr taking tests, are equally, free from emotional disturbances or fears ' 
that might interfere with test performance, and are equally f^ee from 
sensory or motor disabilities, THEN significant differences in their test 
performance ntay be interpreted as reflecting differences in their "intel- 
ligence " /Fall thinp are not e^ual then NO inference can be made about 
differences in their 'Intelligence." 

To be a valid basis for iriferring differences in "intelligence/' a 
measure must have normativ? validity; that is, thse persons being com- 
pared must come from the same sociocultural population and must not 
differ in emotional or physical handicaps. It would not be appropriate 
to compare a child with a visual impairment to norms based on children 
with good vision It would not be appropriate to compare!the perform- 
ance of a six-year-old child to norms based on ten-year-old children 
because the six -year-old would have had less opportunity to learn the 
material in the test. Traditionally^ tests have controlled for age differ- 
ences by having age-specific norms. They have not recognized that 
controlling for sociocultural differences is also necesLary in a pluralistic 
society if a test is to have normative validity A federal court has re- 
cently ruled that measures which purport to assess "intelligent" must 
have normative validity, that is, the average scores for persons from 
differing sociocultural backgrounds must be the same.^** 



CONCLUSION 

Because we are moving to new frontiers in multiethnic education, 
it is not possible to say with precision how testing and assessment 
practices Will differ from the monocultural education of the p^st As 
muUihngual and multicultural curncuU are expanded, we can anticipate 
a great expansion m edumetnc tests designed to guide the instructional,^ 
process. Norm -referenced tests will no longer be used to measure aca- 
demic progress, to evaluate educational programs, to evaluate teachers; 
to categorize students as defective for purposes of funding, nor to place 
students in limited educational programs. They may be used to provide 
supplementary educational services to students who have educational 
needs, but not in the context of a defect-model. Inferences concerning 
a^student's "intelligence" will be made only after careful assessment of 
adaptive behavior in nonacademic settings and evaluation of the stu- 
dent's perfonnance relative to.the appropriate normative group Before 
adopting a test in ^ multiethnic school educators will require informa- 
tion on its validity for the purposes for which it is being used, They will 
demand documentation that the test is not racially and culturally dis- 
criminatory If the test is to be used.for prediction, they will want 
evidence that the prejJictionf are equally accurate for different ethnic 
groups. If the test 15 to be used for making inferences about "intelli- 
gpnce/' they will demand evidence that the scores have normative va- 
lidity ^ 
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CHAPTER 10 



The Multiethnic Curriculum: 
Goals and Characteristics 

James A. Ba?its 



GOALS OF THE MULTIETHNIC CURRICULUM 

A key goal of the multiethnic curriculum to provide students 
with cultural and ethnic alternatives and to reduce ethtiiq encapsulation. 
Individuals who only know, participate in, and see the world from their 
unique cultural, and ethnic perspectives are denied important parts of 
the human experience and are^ulturally and ethnically encapsulated. 
The multiethnic curriculum helps students gain greater self-under- 
standing by viewing themselves from the perspectives of other cultures. 

Another important goal oi the multiethnic curriculum is to help 
students develop arosi^culhtml cmpeUncy^ Which consists of thlflcills, 
attiludes, atid knowledge fieeded to functiboo Within the individual'^ 
own ethnic culture, the universal American tulture^ as well as within 
and across different ethnic cultures. We n«d to determine tlxe Ifoeh oi 
cross-cultural competency that are appropriate and practical for stu- 
dents to attain. I have ^veloped a typology of cross-cultural beh^vior^ 
Consistirvg of fovfr levels— each of which is Jilcontinuum — it is designed 
to facilitate the d^rmination of appropriate^ objectives and curriculum 
experiences in cross-cultural education. 

At Level 1 the individual experiences superficial and brief cross- 
cultural interactions. At Level 2 the individual begins tca^similatesome 
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of the symbols and characteristics of an "outside"' ethnic group At 
Level J the person is thoroughly bicuhural, tncultural, or multicultural 
And at tevel 4 the individual is completely assimilated into the netv 
ethnic culture,, has become desoci^lized. and is alienated from his or her 
onj^inal ethnic culture 

Neither Leve! 1 nor level 4 cross-cultural behavior should be a goal 
of the multiethnic curriculum Level-l-type school experiences, how- 
ever,, such as Chinese New Vear^ Cini^o de Mayo (the Fifth of May), arid 
specjal jewtsh celebrations, are very popular in the oation s schools. In 
many schools these kinds of isolated activities are theionly experiences 
related to ethnic g^roups If they are the students only experiences 
Within the school related to ethnic g.roups. student stereotypes and 
miscORCeptions may increase rather than decrease, because such special 
days and programs often highlight the "exotic" and stereotypic charac- ^ 
teristics of ethnic groups In addition, historically, a majof goal of the 
public school has* been to socialize ethnic youths mt« Level-4-type 
cross-caitural behavior," that is, to make ethnic youths ^ch as Blanks, 
Chicanos, and Jews culturally identical to Anglo-Saxon Protestants in 
attitudes, values, beliefs, and behavior 

Levels 1 and 4 cross-cultural behaviors are therefore inappropriate 
goals for multiethnic education The multiethnic curriculum should 
help students develop the skills', attitudes, and abilities needed to fun«*- 
iiiSftx between Levels 2 and 3 of th^ tyj^ogy- It should help students 
function effectively within a range of cultural and ethnic groups The 
goal should be to make students multiethnic, multicultural, and mul* 
tilingual in their attitudes, values, and behaviors However, we should 
not alienate student^ from their ethnic cuUures or force them to experi- 
ence self-alienation^^d desocialization. Ethnic youths should not be 
.required tOMjeny their ethnic ideritity,. ethnic heritage, and familyjn 
.ordfr to attain school success Human beings are qurte capable of being 
bicultural and to some extent multicultural Student s'should learn situa* 
tional behavior so that they will be able to determine which behavior 
is appropriate for specific settings and, cultural environments 

Another importanrgoal of multiethi^ic education is to help students 
master important reiding, writing, and computational skills. Multieth- 
nic education assumes that multiethnic content can help students mas- 
ter important skills in th^se academic areas Multiethnic readings and 
data, if taught effectively^ can be highly mo'livating and meaningful 
Students are more likely to masterskjUs when the teacher uses cptxtent-^ 
which deals with significant h\rfnan issues, such as race and ethnicity 
witfnn €>ur society Multiethnic literature can help'studet\ts master im- 
portant writing, listening, and other communica^on skills ^ Data about 



ethnic^ettlemejit pjtt^i* m our cities^ their imrrugrjtions and migrd- 
tiorvs.^cind vital stdtistits'V^out ethaic groups can be used to help stu- 
dents learn essential mathematical sktlls and understandings Beginning 
in the kmder^rten'and primary grades, ^nany students have question^ 

^about skin cj6lor and race The teacher can use science and physical 
anthropology concepts to help students answy these questions Mul- 
tiethnK content shj>uldthus become an integral part of the total school 
curriculum It should noT be limited to special units.^days. and lessons 
If it IS studied only on special days and occasions, students are likely 

. to conclude that eth^mc groups and their cultures are not mtegral parts 
of American society - - 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MULTIETHNIC CURRICULUM 

The Complex Nature of Ethnicity 

The pultiethnic curriculum should help students better understand 
the complex nal^eof ethnicity ivithin modtrn American society ^ Mis- 
conceptions are widespread among the public, teachers, and students 
When many students think of an "ethnic group/' they think of non- 
White groups such as Black Amencans and Japanese-Americans They 
therefore confuse an iihmc group with a racial group Teachers can help * 
students better understand the complex nature of ethnicity within our 
societ^ by helping them distinguish several concepts that are ofterv . 
confused, such as itknu group,, ethnict^y,^9thr\}C mittortfy group., race., and culiure 

We may define an ethnic grou^ as a group which has a unique 
ancestry, the members of wh^ch share a sense of peoplehood, and which 
has some distinguishing value orientations, behavioral patterns^ and 
political and economic interests An et^inic group also tends to view the 
world from perspectives that differ from those within others ethnic 
groups. This deBpitlon suggests that Anglo-Americans and Irish- 
AmeriOns, as well as Italian- Americans, are numbers of ethnic groups 
An ethnic minority group shares these characteristics with an ethnic 
group It has some unique physical ancWor cuU^raUharacteristics^ how- 
ever, which enable persons who belong to don^inant ethnic groups to 
easily identify its members and thus treat'themin^ discriminatory way* 
An ethnic minority group Is frequently pelltically and economically 
powerless within a society Brack Americans, Jewish- Americans, and 
Chinese- Americans are exantples of ethnic minority groups 

Ethnicity Is a concept used to describe an individual's psychological 
ideiVtity with his?her ethnic group ^ While membership within a partic- 
ular ethnic group is largely involuntary^ ethnicity or psychological iden- 
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tih^.Uton w^th an othuK >;roup usually m\^ilvcs a iar^;t* decree of choice 
Some BlackSp for example, identify strongly with their et)init' grOup.^ 
while others h.ive a low degree of ethnic identification This is aJso true 
of members of other ethnic groups, such as lewish-Americans. Italian- 
Americans, and Japanese-AmeticaVis t 

Race IS ji^probifmahc convept^ becai H£_ physi^ ^Jl anthropologists 
have been unable to structure racial categories that are consistent and 
widely accepted The concept of race is used to differentiate dnd classify 
various human subgroups on th^ basis of their biological characteristics 
Culture "consists^pf the behavior patterns, symbols, instituhons. values, 
and other humaD-made components of society. It is the unique achieve- 
ment of a humam group which distinguishes it from other groups While 
cultures are m many ways similar., a particular cultui^ constitutes a 
unique whole * 

The foregoing definitions of ethnic group, ethnicity., ethnic minor- 
ity group, race, and cuJture enable us to make some useful statements 
about these concepts The definition of ethtiic group suggests that every 
Amerifran is to some degree ethnic It is best, however.to view ethnic 
group and ethnicity as corUtnucus rather than as di^crde concepts. In other 
words, it IS more fruitful to raise the question "To what extent is an 
individual or group ethnic?'' rather thap ''Is»the individual t>r group 
ethnic^" The first question suggests that ethnic group and ethnicity are 
continuous rather than discrete concepts, the second ^hal tt\ey are 
"eithler/or/' discrete variables 

EthniO^Group: A MuHi dimensional Concept 

Ethnic group memb^rskip is a multidimensional concept whose 
separate variables can be identified, even though they are highly inter- 
related I have isolated eight major variabhes which can be used to 
conceptualize.^ measOre, and deterraine the level of ethnic behavior of 
individuals or groups and the levels of cross-cultural competency of 
individuals (see Table. 1) These variables are as follows 

1 Languages and dialects 

^ Nonverbal communications^ 

5 Cultufal elements (such as foods/art forms, clances. and litera- 
ture) 

4 Perspectives and world vrews 

5 Behavioral styles and nuances 

6 Ethnic values 
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TABL^l 

MMRtX K>R CONtEITUALtitNO AND AsStSSitNt. CroS-i-CVi fl'RAL BtMAVIOR 



V'ARlABLtS 


UNDERSTANDINGS AND Bt.HA\ rOI^b . 


I H\I;15 Oh 






COMPHTitNC^ 


L AlN U A C J 


Th^ jiHiIiIv til 1 1 ri lJ^ rs 1 .1 ni*! iiifi iiirprnr^'i-t ti")i'i- 


] T 
1 _ 


1 1 i ^ " 

f 


AND DIALECTS 


dijioft jnd/(>r bn^^UiigCi iMihtn iKe uthru 
^.ulturc 't. 








The JbiJity tt> spojk the Jukas ^nj/tir ^ 
Ijnguj^b wilhin the ethmt tgittire 






NONVERBAL 


The ability to understand and attgralolv 






COMMUNICA' 


rnterprot the nonverbal communications* 


4 




TIONS 


f within the ethni^ !5ft>up 








The ibtUly to ait urattly LOmmunicjie 








iROnverbally within the e^hmc Sf^up 


4 




r 

CULTURAL 1 A knowl^j^e .ind dppr«jalion oi cuJturjl 
ELEMENTS [elements wjthitx the ethnic ^roKip. buch 


4 




s 


food, arl forms, music* dances^ and literature 








The ability lo share cultural elements t>^the 


1 

4 




< 

j 


ethnu JjroiJp, s^ich foods, art forms. 
^Ubic. literature,. <)nd dancer 




PERSrECTlVES 


The ability to understand and mterpret the 






AND WORLD 


persp^ctwes and world views that are 


4 


> 


VIEWS 


normative vVithin the ethnic group 




I 




The alJility to viJtw events ^nd situations 


— c 






from the perspectives (hat are normative**" 


4- 


- '-^ 




within the ethnic group 






BEHAVIORAL 


The ability lo understand Jnd interpret 






STYLES AND 


behavioral styles and nuances that are 


4 


... > 


NUANCES 


normative within th» ethhtc ^TOup 


I 

1 






The ability to express behavioral style* and 








nuances that Jre normative withm the 


^. 


> 




ethnic group 






ETHNIC VALUES 


The ability to understand and interpret the 






■values thJt*are normative within the ethnic 


4 


- > 




group 
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TABLE: I— Urf/iw/ 
MvTfti x ^0R C\m EniA[iziN<. and AssK)SIng Cross -C-'ultura) bEHAViOK 

TrSbtRS TAN DINGS AND UHA\]ORb 



VARIAHVtS 



I EVEl,S OF 
COMPtrtNCY 



MhrHO[)S Oh 

KtASC>NlN<.* 

AND 

\'AUDArLNG 



Thv jbihtv U> understand the mclhodi ut 
T^Mit^nm^; ai^d vjlidjlirtj^ VnowlL>dt;e^hjt Jtt 
nurntJtivC wiihin ihe oihnit sr'J'Jp 



Ih^^kjity to u%(> rriethods of reasoning jnd 
within the ethnK group 



j < 



[donti^i. jtion with ihe ethriu ^rodp th.it is^ 



fOhNMFK ATION subfle and/or untonMit^Ui 



Overt jctiorii thaf ^h«w tonitjoufc 
id^>ntifK Jlion wMh the <^thn*t group 



— f 



7 Methods of redsoning^nd validating knowledge 

9 Ethnic identification 

Each af these Variables can be. conceptualized as existing on^a con- 
tinuum. Measurement techniquijs can be structured to determine the 
level of ethnk behavior and traits possessed by individuals ^This mul- 
tidimensional conceptualization of ethnic behavior can help students 
understand that a person may be highly ethnic linguistically but very 
assimilated ip terms of her/his values and perspectives In addition, it 
can help students better ij^nderstand the corr/plex nature of ethnicity in 
American hfe and enable curriculum specialists to design more academ- 
ically bound multiethnic umts and t^ssons It can also help mitigate some 
of \hc pernicious misconceptions about ethnic groups tha> are pervasive 
within the schools and the larger society 

Multiethnic Perspectives \ ^ 

The multiethnic curriculum should help students view Amefican 
society'and hisWry from diverse ethnic perspectives rather than primar- 
ily or Exclusively from tht points of view of Anglo-American historians 
and writers,,^ as most'school^courses are currently taught Courses and 
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experience* of the latter type arebaeed on what 1 call the An^Io-Amfncan 
jCentTu Model or Model A {see Figure 1) Many school districts which 
have attempted t(^(eform theij* curriculum to reflect ethnic diversity ' 

_ have moved froml* Model A-type curriculum to Model B/the Ethnic 

' AJdihve^ Mo^ei In courses and experiences based on Model 8, ethnic 
content isJin additive to the marjor curriculum thru&O^hich remains 
Angl6-American-domindted Asian-American Studies courses. Puerto 

. * Rican-American Studies courses, and special units on ethnic groups in 
the elementary grades are examples of Model B-types of curricular 
experiences ^^r^* 

In the multiethnic school, the curriculum reflects Model C, the 

s MuIHethnte Model In courses and expenen^es based on this modeL stu- 
^dents stu^y events and situations from several ethnic points of view 
An^lo-American perspectives are ofily one group of several and are in 
no way superior or inferior to others. However, 1 view Model D-types 
of courses and pTOgT^msrfBhnonahmal/ as the ultimate goal of curriculum 
reform In this mgdel students study events and situations from mul- 
tiethnic and multinational perspectives and points of view Since we liv^ 
in a global society^ students need to learn how to become effective 
citizens of the world community. This is unlikely to happen if'they 
study historical and contemporary events and situations only or priiriar- 
^ ily from the perspectives of ethnic cultures within their own nation. 
To illustrate, when studying a historical period, such as the colonial 
era in American history^ in a course organized on the Multiethnic Model 
(Model C), the inquiry would Hbt end when students viewed the thir- 
teen English colonies in North America from the perspectives of Anglo- 
American historians, as is usually the case^ Conceptualizing the colonial 
period as only the stud^, of the English colonies is limiting and Anglo- 
centric. 

Long before the English colonists were successful in settling James- 
town, the Spaniards had established colofiies in Florida and New Mex- 
ico Also, during the colonial period the French established a colony in 

' Louisiana. When they stildy the Spanish and^rench colonies in addi- 
tion tp the English colonies, students are able to see that the region 
which became the United States was highly multiethnic during this 
penod Not only were there many di/f^^ent European nationality groups 
in t)k»rth America at the time, but th^re were many different groups of 

"Indians as well as Blacky To gajn a full understanding of the periods 
students must view it froihthe perspectives of the English, Spanish, and 
French colonists^ as well as-from the points of view of the many differ- 
ent groups of Indians and "Blacks The era of colonization had very 
different meanings for the Kueblo Indians and the Spanish colonists It 



FIGURE I 

Ethnic Studies as a Process of CuRfticuLUM Reform 
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MODEL B 
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Ethntc stujUis ts conceptualized as a process of curriculum reform which can lead from a 
lot^l Ang(o-AmerKan perspective on our history and culture (MODEL A).. io*Tnu]tiethnk ' 
perspectives as additives to the mafor curriculum thrust (MODEL B>. to a completely 
multiethnic curriculum in whtch ev^ry historical and social event is viewed (rom the 
perspeclwes ot difterenV ethmc groups (MODEL C) lo MODEL C ihe Anglo-American 
perspective is only one oi several and is in no way superior or inferior to other ethnic 
perspectives^ MODEL which is eihnonationaL is the ultimate curriculum goal in this 
curriculum modeL students <rtudy historical and social events from ethnonational p«rspec* 
tives and points of view Many schools (hat have attempted ethnic modification of the cur-. 
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riculum have implemented MODEL B*type« of programs It is $ugg^ted here that cur- 
riculum reform move directly from MODEL A to MODEL C and ultimately to MODEL D. 
How^«r. in those districts which have MODEL-B types oF programs, it i$ sUgge$t«d that 
they move from MODEL B to MODEL C. and eventually to MODEL-D types of tor- 
ncolom organizations, 
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also had different meaaiags for the Black slaves, the free Blacks, and th^ 
English settlers These diverse perspectives "Sad points of view should 
be studied with a sound ,inultiethaic curriculuiri 

1 am not suggesting that weehminateor demgrat^ A agio- America n 
perspectives oa American society i am merely suggesting that these 
perspectives should be among many different ethnic viewpoints taught 
m the schools Only by teaching in this way will students gain a global 
" rather than an ethnocentric and limited view of our nation's history and 
culture , 

An Interdisciplinary-Conceptual Cuniculum 

Content related to ethnic diversity should permeate the entire cur* 
riculum: jt should not be limited to the social studies, the humanities, 
or the language arts Ethnic content is just as appropriate for such areas 
as home economics, physical education, science, mathematics, and art 
as it Is for th^ social studies Although it is often very challenging for 
the science or math teacher to integrate the curriculum with ethnic 
content, ethnic content can be incorporated into all subject areas. It js 
iiriportant that it be integrated into all subject areas so that students will 
be able to see how etKnic\roups have infliienced and contribute to 
American society in all walks of life and hoy^ each subject area can help 
us better understand the experiences of ethnic groups and consequently 
ourselves. 

A conceptual approach will facilitate the implementation of a mul-. 
tiethnic curriculum which cuts across disciplinary boundaries. In this 
approach, Jthe curriculum is organized around key concepts such as 
culture, socialization, power and scarcity. Whenever possible, these 
concepts are viewed from the perspectives of such disciplines and areas 
as the various sQCial sciences, aft, music, literature, physical education, 
communication, the physical sciences, and matheiriatjcs ^ 

Let's lpokat>aniexample using the concept of culture. In reading and 
literature, students can read such novels as FartwtU to M^nzamr. ^Hou^e 
Mfoie of Dawn, md Bless Me Ulfima^ They can determine what these novels 
reveal or do not reveal about, the cultures of Japanese^Americ^ns, 
i\irierican Indians, and M^^ican- Americans. In dr^ma, students can cre- 
ate a dramatization, of the epic poem f Am foaqum and discuss hovr it 
expresses ^icano history, contemporary life and culture They can 
examine the works of ethnic artists such as Jacob Lawrence, Charljss 
White, and Roberto Lebron in art. The language arts can focus on the 
various ways in which symbols and communication styles differ be- 
tvsreen and within ethnic groups and how American English is in- 
fluenced by the ethnic cuUures within the United States ^ ^ 
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In science, students can examine the physical characteristics of the 
^rious ethnic groups and try^to determine ways in which these traits 
Li|fluence the respcmses of other groups, group interactionSi ^nd their 
total culture. In mathematics, students can study the cultural roots of 
our base ten' number system and discuss ways in which the number 
system within a society reflects its culture They can also research the 
contributions which varioCis ethnic groups have m4de to our number 
system 

Many excellent 'Opportunities exist within the curriculum for 
teaching concepts from an interdisciplinary perspective. These oppor- 
tunities should be fully explored and used. Interdisciplinary teaching, 
however, requires the wholehearted cooperation of teachers in the vari- 
ous content areas. Team teaching will often be necessary, especially at 
the high school level, to organize and implement interdisciplinary units 
.and lesions ^ * 

MULTIETHNIC EDUCATION AND CURRICULUM REFORM 

Changing the school to reflect^he ethnic diversity within American 
society provides a tremendous opportunity to implemer\t the kinds of 
significant cuniculum reforms which aft esser\bal — including concep- 
h tual teaching, interdisciplinary approaches to the study of social issues, 
and value inquiry. Such change also provides opportunities for student 
involvement In social action and Social partiapation activities. Thus* 
multiethryc education can serve as a vehicle for general and substantial 
educational reform. This is probably its greatest promise. We can besf**— 
view multiethnic education as a process as well as a reform movement 
that witl result in a new type of schooling pre$entir\g r\ovel views of the 
American experience and helping stvidents acquire the knowledge* 
skillS/ and commitments needed to mak^buF nation and our world more 
responsive to the^human condition. \ 
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CHAPTER 11 

^ 



MulHefhnic EdumHon in Monocultural Schools* 



INTRODUCTION 

Today/ perhaps more than ever before/ we as Americans are realize 
ing how vast and, volatile are our n^Uocjal and global differences in 
cultural, political/ and religious commitments^ Indeed, our survival as a 
nation and as a w,orld depends mor^ on our ability to deal positively 
with these human differences than on any other single factor Given this 
awareness/ what are we doing in our<5chooU to help students become 
effectjve^particlpants in a pluralistic^vorld culture? Are we nurturing in 
them the knowledge and skills which will be necessary to bridge the 
chasms of ideology and emotion that separate the inhabitants of the 
planet and threaten our existence? 

Learning to undef^tand and deal positively vv^itti human differences ' 
is a theme which underlies multiethnic educatiol^ programs across the 
ration. Few would argue that such ^ theme is an Essential element of 
any comprehensive educational prograOi. Yet this central thrust of mul- 
tiethnic education has not been made available to the vast majority of 

" Th« program discussed in this chapter has b^n developed as Project rIaCH (Rural 
£ducatM>n and Cultural Heritage) m the Arlington School District. Ailipgtort Washing- 
ton, under ESEA Title tV, Part C. funding. 
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students in our ndtioti^s schools, namely., those who attend schools 
serving predominantly White student populations. 

The Ethnic Heritage Studies Act and other legal mandates and 
guidelines have had significant impact on large urban and racially mixed 
school districts^, but have been essentially ignored m the rural, suburban^ 
and other predominantly White school systems There has been very 
little political pressure or economic incentive directing these schools to 
deal with ethnic diversity Consequently., few programs have evolved' 
But where is the need greater? As Miel and Kiester have pointed out in 
their insightful study of culturally encapsulated White schools 

In another period of history this sort of self-segregation might not 
have m'^ttered But today Americans cannot afford to shut them- 
s^v^s off from human differences, for these differences are pre- 
cisely what'the chief problems of our time are aEK>ut ^ 

EDUCATION FOR DIVERSITY 

It was this perspective that led us to design and implement a dem- 
onstratiion multiethnic education program in our relatively isolated and 
monoethnic school system in rural Washington State With our student 
population 97 percent White and our professional staff 99 percent 
White, we felt we could make as good a case for cultural encapsulation 
as any other school system in the country. Given a 20 percent national 
and percent global population that is non-White^ we felt impelled to 
offer our students an educational experience whifh would prepare them 
for the realities of a pluralistic world We simply could no longer afford 
'to perpetuate an Anglo-centric perspective on U S and world history^ 
and an Anglo-dominated notion of what it means to be a ^uman being 
in the twentieU^cen*Hry 

Of course^ this^mmitment to provide our students with multieth* 
nic education wrf^much easier to espouse than to implement. To realize 
our goal WQ^uld require fundamental and far-reaching curricular 
changes FuAhermore, we woul^ have to begin by laying the chief 
cornerstone of^any effective change in curriculum — a, sound profes- 
- sional retraining program 

THE REEDUCATION OF WHITE PROFES^NALS 

Wh^n we began to approach a multiethnic program in our mono- 
ethnic community, we had to first reaJize that most of the people on our 
professional staff,, as well as in tl\e community, had very li|^le knowl- 
edge or personal experience with the history or cofture of nOfi-White 
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ethnic groaps Some teachers had never engaged in a single relationship 
with a Black. Asian.. Hispanic^ or Native Amenoan person We became 
awarft that the students and teachers in some of our\most affluent 
suburbs, as wejl as those in relatively isolated rural areas^are culturally 
deprived in the truest meanijig of the term They are unknowingly (or 
sometimes perhaps intentionally) denied access to the nVh matrix of 
cultural and ethnic diversity which £ortns one of the greatest strengths 
of our nation 

The role of multiethnic education in AnglO';Centric schools is to 
open up and broaden the world vie^if of the participants in these schools, 
to enable students and professionals to become aware of justiiow unre- 
presentative and atypical their social reahty is, and to encowage them 
to become actively engaged in learning about and learningWrom the 
many different'cultural heritages that make up America. As A^agon has 
pointed out \ 

t We^an't teach within a nation where cultural differences aie extant 
if we don't know what the cultural differences are Thereiii lies our 
dilemma. We can't teach what we don't know.^ \ ^ 

Any attempt to reeducate White professionals for multiethnic edu- 
cation must proceed in a sensitive and gradual maruier, with the trainers 
aware of theattitudinal and experiential backgrQUndof the participants. 
From the perspective of Banks's typology of stages in the development 
of ethnic identity, most White Americans are extremely ethnocentric 
and encapsulated in a notion of the inherent superiority of the dominant 
White perspective on reality the early phases of our training pro- 
gram, for example, one workshop participant commented that she 
wished we had more "minority" students in our school so w^ could use 
bur newly gained knowledge to hfip them. In the course-not^iscussion 
I reminded her that our entire program was designed to help u$, not /Am- 
We as White people have too long denied ourselves an accurate under- 
standing atid a truthful perception of non-White peoples. f^on-White 
ethnic groups may benefit from the increased awareness gained by 
Whites, but the primary beneficiaries of multiethnic education in the 
suburban and rural schools are the Whiles themselves- 

In the Arlington project we have found that teachers and adminis- 
trators can move a long way in gaining a new multiethnic awareness if 
they are approached in a reasonable manner. We have fQund that it is 
not helpful to expend energy convincing teachers, administratorSy par- 
ents, anci students that they are White racists* Rather, we have adopted 
a nOncoKfrontive training process which provides valid, accurate infor- 
mation on the stereotypesy omissions, and distortion J which are obvious 
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in our Anglo-centric misdealings with the history ^nd culture of ^il 
non-White peoples Once exposed to this type of information., most 
cle^r-thinking people cannot help but perceive in their own terms the 
reality of racism We^have concejStu^lized-our training program as a 
subttex gnadual attack on White ethnocentrism. a sensitive sabotage of 
our <;ultural isolatiofi ^ 

The training program itself proceeds in a senes of three two-day 
workshops. Extensive utilization of nort-White trainers altoivs*ultural 
groM^s to ''tell their own story'' themselves rather than to be interpreted 
through White mouthpieces, which has so often been the case in the 
♦past The process of White reeducation follows i three-phase model 
su^^ted by Grant and Melnich Awareness, Appreciation,' and Affir- 
mation The Awareness phase ir^volves self-awareness, Human rela- 
tions skills, and awareness of the role of racism in American society The 
Appreciation ph^se emphasizes the transmittal oi^a y^st amount of 
information about diverse non-White ethnic groups from a muitidisci- 
plinary perspective including historical, psychological, sociological po- 
litical biological, linguistic, economit/ and anthropological ihsi^hts The 
final phase of training, or Affirmation, engages educators in the actual 
work 6f developing a multietKnic curriculum for their particular school 
setting ' ^ ^ 

MULTIETHNIC CURRICULUM FOR MONOETHNIC SCHOOLS 

, The bottom line for any cur-riculum development program is its 
actual application in tefms'of activities and dutcorrtes for students 
Through our, own trials and experimentation we have evplved a mul- 
tiethnic/multicultural curriculum process thdt meets the needs of our 
predominantly White school setting The process, which appears 
schematically in Figure l.^roceeds in f^ur chronologicaKphases^ 

1 Human Reiahons Skil^ Any multiethnic program, whether iji all- 
White schools, or in racially mixed schools, must b$gi;i with a 9 
strong emphasis on self-awareness, self-affirmation, and training in 
basic human relations skills. The goal of this phase is to create a 
supportiv^ and trusting classroom 'atmosphere in which individual 
differences are acknowledged, shared, and valued 

2 Cultural /Ethnic Self ^Awarerif 55, In predominantly White schc|i>ls it is 
normal for most students to feel a lack of cultural or ethnic Identity. , 
Therefore, before White studei^ts begin to rtudy the' history aij$l 
culture of non-WKite ethnic groups^ they must gain a practical 
understandingof the meaning of "caltufe" in their own lives. They , * 
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FIGURE 1< FoVftifcsES IN TMt MULTJCWtTURAL CuRHICULUM PHraSS 
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must realize that culture is something everybody has For thts rea- 
son we spend two months at th^ beginning of the school year 
guiding each eighth grade student in our American history classes 
in an exploration of his/her cultural background Students con- 
struct a family tree, interview parents and nearby relatives/ write 
letters to more distant relatives, and gradually piece together the 
story of their own cultural evolution Tn this way the study of 
history becomes real for them and the concept of culture is appro- 
priated in a personally meanirfgfut wa>^ Of course, we cannot force 
students to delve mto their own family background/ so they have 
the option of researching the culture and history of their hometown 
region^ which ultimately meets the same objectives 

The culmination of this Cultural Self -Awareness phase is a 
'Cultural Fair at which each student presents a visual dispjajrjde- 
scnbing pome aspect of his or her cultural story. Examples of pro- 
ject titles include German Foods ^nd Recipes, Customs of Norwe- 
gian Christmas, Three Generations of Fur Trappers. Dairy Farming 
m Arlington. Irish Culture. Old Objects in My Family's past, Log- * 
ging Now and Then, and My Ancestor.^ Daniel Boone The process 
of planning, creating, and displaying a cultural fair project fosters 
an appreciation and awareness of each 'student's cultural roots. It 
also provides an experiential insight Jinto the gr^at diversity of 
ethnic and cultural elements which exists, even in our "monoeth- 
^ nic" community In addition, the faij^^aliows for a positive expres- 
sion on the part of those few students who do represent more 
diverse ethnic backgrounds, exempliBed by project titles such as 
Spanish Fiesta, Japanese Culture m My Background, Judaistx^. The 
Tr^il of Tears, and Arts and Crafts of the Blackfoot Indians. ' 

The Cultural Fair has become the highlight of our fall program, 
and broad commidnity support and involvement have been gener- 
ilted over the past two years. It is a celebration of the history and 
cUTture of ourcorpmunity Many families cooperate with their sons 
and daughters in the projects, and vist amounts of family folklore 
which might otherwise have been lost are discovered, renflfWed. and 
shared We find it much easier to talk with our students about 
"culture" and "diversity" after^the fair than before 

3 Multicultural/ Muihethmc Awarenes!> The cultural fair process'sets 
the stage for the next phase of the curnculu/n, the study of history 
and culture from the pomt of view of America's non^White^ethnic 
groups This phase requires a fundamental curricular shift away 
from an Anglo-centric perspective and toward a multiethnic ap- 



proach to classroom content * Rather than V4ewing events and con- 
cepts from a single point of view,, that of Anglo-European ethnic 
groups in America, the entire cumculiKn is permeated with diverse* 
ethnic perspectives 

For example, in our study of "Westward Expansion/' we con- 
trast ihe notion of the "Winning of ihe West/' as viewed by the 
White settlers, with that of the ^'Losing of the West/' as viewed by 
Native Americans. We bj^nce our study of constitutional ideals 
and philosophy with a look at the system of Jim Crow laws which 
existed for years in direct contradiction to constitutional principles 
Our study of World War Ifincludes an analysis of the forced 
removal of Japanese- American citizens from their homes and lands, 
and tbfiir subsequent placement in co^icentration camps. A case' 
study of the Mexican -American farmworkers and their perspective . 
on the lettuce and grape boycotts is an integral part of our class- 
room approach to the growth of modern agriculture. 

This multiethnic content is integrated into the classroom 
through the use of the )^ro}ed REACH Ethnic Perspectives Series, a set of 
student booklets presenting American history- from the point of 
v^ew of non-White groups. Written with extensive input from 
non -White consultants, these booklets have proven to be stimulat- 
ing reading material for secondary students. The goal of this phase 
of the REACH curriculum is that each student will be able to 
undejstand/ to ilrticulate^ and it is hoped, to appreciate diverse 
ethnic perspectives on current and historical ,eVents 

4 Cross* Cultural Expertence To realize the goats of multiethnic educa- 
tion in predominantly^ White schools, the students themselves must 
be able to engage in signiBcant person -to- person contact with peo- 
ple of different ethnic communities. In our program we have been 
able to provide this in a number of ways- 

Cufst Speakers. Our students have enjoyed the presence of 
Black, Asian, Native American, and Mexican-American 
speakers in their classrooms The mere fact that the students 
> have an opportunity to interact with a sensitive a^d articulate 
adult from a.non-White ethnic group Kelps replace a myriad 
of stereotypes with more accurate perceptions 

Che*Day fteU'Trips We have taken our 'students to Mexican- 
American celebrations of Cinco de Mayo, on walking tours 
of Chinese- and Japanese -American commuruties, lo Indian 
reservations to meet with' tribal leaders and Indian stud'ents, 
and to Gtlack theater productions at a nearby university 
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Both careful and sensitive planning, involving the guidance 
of key people m the ethnic condmunities. and adequate ad- 
vance preparation of sUidepts are imperative for these field 
. trips * 

ExUnded Field Trips We h^ve begun a .tradition in our fiddle 
^ school of taking 15 to 20 students each year on a three-day 
field trip to a relatively isolated Indian village in the north- 
west comer of our state In tftis way students gain theexperi- 
V ^ ence Di being in the minority themselves, and of practicing 
the skills they have learned in the program for communicat- 
ing effectively across possible ethnic barriers Once again^ 
meticulous planning and student preparation are crucial in 
■ making this an extremely effective learning experience 

Student Ejchanses Our experience has taught us that no single 
'activity is more effective ^n preating positive attitudes tKan 
having our White students spend timegetting.to know young 
people of thein own ag€, who represent diverse nOn-White 
' ^ " ethnic groups To provide this experience we developed an 
exchange relationship with an urban middle school ivith a 60 
percent Black and Asian -American student population Our 
teachers selected 30 students who they felt would contribute 
significantly t#an exchange experience, and we Jook them to 
our "sitter school" for a full day of attending classes and 
being hosted by a Slack or Asian -American stucierit sponsor. 
Although ihe stud^rfts approached the experience with Vear 
and trepidation, they rettirned enthusiastic about continuing 
the cultural interchange. Xhe other half of the exchange was 
^completed by having the urban students visit us. If^s hoped 
that the relationship between our two schools will be institu- 
tionalized as a regular practice in the years to come In this 
way ive will continue to chisel away at the shell of our cul- 
<^ tural encapsulation 

The entire curriculum model diagrammed in Figure 1 is conceptual- 
ized as continuous throughout the K-V2 program^ Students at each 
grade level can have significant learning experiences related )o each of 
the four phases Program reforra will ultimately entail a complete inte- 
gration of multlethnrc content into as many aspects of the curriculum 
as, possible Because we want more^than the mere addition of a few 
ethnic fringes to our dominant Angte-centric curriculum, weare certain 
the pi-Qcess will take several years to implement fully Our current 
developmental program has focused primarily at the micldle school 
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Jevel, but our overaJl professional training and curriculum development 
effort is K-12 in scope 

* 

PROBLEMST OBSTACLES, AND CAUTIONS 

Although we are optimistic about the progreiss of Project REACH 
over the past two yeArs, we do not want to be PoUyahrus in our assess- 
ment of its overall impact. As anyone involved in multiethiyc education 
knows, the problem of White racism is deeply rooted m American 
^tef y^ both institutionaUy and personally. Our best hope iMpr steady, 
^adual change/not instant panaceas. Some of the problems we have 
encountered irichide the following:^ * , 

1, Shui/nt Rtsistanct. A few students in our program have actively or 
passively resisted the information in the ethni^ perspectives book- 
Jets or the participation in cl^oss-cuUural activities. In some cases we 
have been able to transform-this resistance into positive discussion ' 
and ^owth, but in other instances it has been a holding operation 
at best, * ' ' ^ 

2. Parmi Rtsisiumr We have had very little^^irect opposition, but 
occasionally parents will refuse permissipn for their child to take 
part in a Beld trip to a non-Whitt community. In one case a parent 
was critical that multiethnic education was depriving his daughter 
of time spent ia "basic education/' For the most part, parents have 
seen the need for our program and actively supported each phase 
of the activities. 

^ ^. 'peacher Rfsistamr Wifhout exception^ teaclters who have par- 
ticipate^ in our training workshops have been ppsitiye and often 
enthusiast icalt)f active in their support of multiethnic education. In 
feome cases, however, their support has been hampered,by a sense 
of Miadequacy or poweriessness to do anything meaningful in over- 
coming our legjicy of racism. They have to be encouraged to take 

' some small beginning steps toward changing their Own Curriculum 
and teaching style. Other teachers, not iijvolved in the training 
program, have occasionally iriewed our efforts with suspicion^ lack 

,of understanding, or perhaps as-a threat to their own values. 

4, Angh-Dmimn(f^ A caution we must always keep in mind is that 
tHe multiethnic content in oufcurriculum is being delivered for the 
' most part, by Anglo teachers. There is a constant possibility of our 
^ falling into distortions, misappropriations, or lack of ^nsitivity to 
the actual experiences of non- White peoples. This reality netessi- 



tates our inviting frequent review and critical comment from non- 
White ethnic consultants 

5 Ethnt{ Exploitation. There is a real danger of exploiting the few 
non-White ethnic individuals who live m a predominantly Anglo 
community Teachers are sometimes tempted to use these students 
as examples or to make assumptions about a child's ethnic identity 
and self-awareness Sometimes these non-White students will ini- 
tially want to deemphasize or even deny their differences for sur* 
vival purposes m a predominantly White environment Thus far, all 
our non-White student participants have taken significant steps 
toward more pride and awareness of theircultural background, but 
this has been achieved th rough allowing them to grow at their own 
pace ^ 

6. Cautious Bro^ess. Multiethnic education is inherently threatening 
to any predominantly White school and conununity setting. It is a 
process which calls into question many of the basic assumptions 
and perceptions of Anglo America. For such a program to be suc- 
cessful this element of threat must be acknowledged and dealt 
with sensitively. The professionals directing the multiethnic reform 
jrfinot be soconfrontiveas to run roughshod over the community's 
'feelings, nor so passive as to avoid dealing with the realities of our 
history and racism. We have found that the best approach is to 
^emphasize the positive outcomes for students through the cultural 
self- awareness and cross-cultural experiences. Although at times 
we feel we may be moving too cautiously and too slowly, our goal 
is to bring, the community members along 3vi_th us, father than to 
leave them (and the program as well) in the dust. 

7, Dtssminatwn. One final concern is how to convince t^her' 
predominantly White school districts to take on the multiethnic 
challenge What is the incentive for them^ How can the need be 
demonstrated? With all the multivahed demands made on educa- 
tors today, how do we make a case for including multiethnic educa- 
tion in the "basic skills" program? How do we get in touch with, 

' and support those educators who .want to move their 'predomi- 
nantly White schools in a multiethnic direction? 

CONCLUSION 

The underlying goal of the Arlington experiment in multiethnic 
education has been to demonstrate the feasibility of developing a mul- 
tiethnic program iff a relatively monoethnic community. Although 
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dedicated educators have beeh working for years to create effective 
multiethnic programs in urban areas with Urge concentrations of non- 
White ethnic students, the schools serving predominantly White stu- ^ 
dent populations fiave for the most part failed to take their share of the 
' responsibility. The students in these communities have an equal need " 
and right to be provided with the knowledge^ the skills, and the atti- 
tudes necessary for living effectively within a culturalty^^luralistlc soci- 
ety. Our intention has been to achieve in our predominantly White 
school what the ASCO has determined to be ''the essential goals of 
multiethnic education/' namely: 

1. Recognizing and prizing diversity, 

2. Developing greater understanding of other cultural patterns. 

3. Respecting individuals of all cultures> and 

4 Developing oyitive and productive interaction among p^ple 
and among exp^ences of diverse cultural groups * 

We are aware that we still have much to learn aboii W^ow to imple- ♦ 
ment such a program most effectively, butjve have come far er^ough 
down the road to know that it can be done, and to invite other predomi- 
nantly White schools to join Us in the journey, 
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The Community and Multieihnic Education 
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1 have yet to meet t^e teacher who does not want to be successful 
m the classroom. By successful 1 mean helping students grow both 
academically and socially. In fact, most teachers acknowledge that their 
major rewards frbtn teaching are directly tied to their classroom activi- 
ties, particularly to facilitating students' success. Although student suc- 
cess directly corresponds to*the teacher's sense of professional accom- 
plishment, many teachers^ espedally in multiethiuc commonities, tk^ttd 
to double their efforts to include a very valuable resource to help maxi- 
mize student success in school This valuable resource is the parents of 
the students and the members of the community^. 

The purposes of this chapter are to provide reasons for parent/, 
conununity participation in schooling; to discuss constraints which hin- 
der parent/conununity participation and suggest how these problems 
can be mitigated; to suggest ways of soUciting'the help of parents and 
community members in schooling; and to describe the roles and contri- 
butions parents and community memberSn-can make to schooling, 

REASONS FOR PARENT/COMMlJ^IlTY INVOLVENfENT 

In many minority or multiethnic communities, the relationship 
between the school aq^ the community needs major improvement. For 



example, besides the teaching of students, many school services to the 
community-graduation ceremonies, open houses, and sports events — 
are basically social. While these activities do bring in some community 
members, they usually involve only the parents of children who attend 
the school. Also, the parents are there merely as spectators because such 
events are neither designed nor planned to provide an opportunity for 
community input ^ Even teacher-parent conferences may leave parents 
in a passive role if the teache^ reports on classroom occurrences rather 
than solicits parent inp\jt If parents and community members are frus* 
trated by ^n inability to actively participate in school affairs, they may 
become alienated from the school instead of forking out procedures for 
active collaboration. Let us examine some reasons for the need to ac- 
tively involve the parents and the community in the schools. 

Many social concerns, such as drug use among youth and a growing 
push to eliminate sexism, affect both the school and the home. Further* 
more, the impetus for changes which affect the school has often come 
directly from concerned parents and cojnmunity groups, sometimes in 
cooperation with teacher organizations The movement toward legisla- 
tion for educating all handicapped children within the least r^trictive 
environment is an example. Given the number of social and educational 
concerns shared by both the school dnd the community, it is becoming 
increasingly important for teachers to aHively work with parents and 
community groups. The extent to which this working relationship exists 
is more and more having an impact on what does or does not take place 
in the classroom. Even in the absence of an active workipg relationship, 
however the coinmunity can ofte[>havea strong impact on the schools. 
For example; both the "back to basics" movement and the family.- 
choice*of-schooling proposal (in California) were initiated by con- 
cerned parents and citizens without the involvement of teachers in the 
conceptualization and design of these pbns. Because of mutual concerns 
and because the schools and the community frequently have an impor* 
tant impact on each other, teachers need to work more actively with 
parents and community groups. 

The fact that theeducation of a person tak^ place both within and 
outside the school is another reason for active parent/community par- 
ticipation. Teachers need to work with and understand the students' 
home life and community in order to appreciate and "influence" the 
learning experiences of students outside the school. In fact, good teach- 
ing has to include not just classroom work, but also community involve- 
ment. A study that is presently under way is discovering that the major* 
ity of the teachers sampled do not have a general understanding of how 
and where students spend their time-away from school nor do they 
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have a knowledge of resources available within the community.^ 
Whereas teachers do not need to know their students' every move^ it 
\s important that they have a general understanding of student life 
Outside school in order to better meet students' academic and social 
needs Also^ the knowledge and use of resources withirf the community 
may facilitate the development of more relevant and successful class- 
room academic and social experiences, An understanding of students' 
home life and community surroundings is critically important when 
teachers and students are from a different ethnic or socioeconomic 
group For example, Teachers A and B were transferred to a newly 
integrated school Both teachers were professionally competent and had 
a high regard for their students Teacher B, however, schlduled out-of- 
school activities in ord«r to learn about the home and community life 
of his students This knowledge, he reported, enabled him to develop 
an excellent rapport with both students and parents. It also provided 
sbme of the understanding necessary to modify the ethnocentric curric- 
ulum in Order to become more responsive to the needs and demands of 
his racially rrtixed classes Teacher A did not take the time to get to know 
the community and the parents. Consequently, he felt out of place in 
his "new" school aiKl frustrated and professionally thwarted because 
he was unable to make the present teaching situation match the image 
of his previous one. 

Parent/communjty involvement is also important because often, 
when visiting the school, parents will question the legitimacy and rele- 
vance of the educational program if learning is not taking place in a 
manner in which they were taught or with which they are familiar 
Many worthwhile educational ideas have been impeded or stopped 
because parents and community members did not understand the con- 
cept, were not involved m the planning, and were not informed about 
the design and procedures. Teachers can facilitate understanding and 
acceptance of new ideas by informing parents abPut the proposed 
change and its rationale For example, I know a teacher who wanted to 
change from a traditional to an open classroom. She consulted the 
parents and asked for their help m making the change in her classroom, 
explaining that sKe wanted to try a nevNaiethod to "turn kids on." Not 
only dtd the parents recognize what the t«icher was attempting to do^ 
but they showed their appreciation by working with her. 

School-community alliances are necessary because they can serve 
as the basis for helping students and community members critically* 
analyze the circumstances of their lives For example, teachers and pa- 
rents/community members can discuss the conditions of poverty that 
pervade and control the lives of those of lower SES and many mintfrities. 

1 . I ^ 
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They can share their understandings of the role of the school in relation 
to the student from a ^verty-stricken background Many minority and 
low-income people see the school as the key to better economic condi- 
tions for their children. Rather than viewing the financial environment 
of lower SES people as a debilitating factor almost impossible for 
schoohng to redress, teachers can encourage this optimistic parental 
outlook For example, during conversations with junior high teachers, 
1 asked what they thought their students would be doing when they 
finished high school Most teachers were skeptical about some students 
completing high school and described the greater number of their stu- 
dents as aspiring to and attaining only semiskilled ^r blue-collar jobs. 
Such expectations blocked these teachers from realizing that they may 
be dooming these students to the very prospects they described because 
of the lack of active encouragement to persuade them that they could 
rise above their impoverished circumstances 

The school cannot cure poverty, and it is not my intention to leave 
the reader with that conclusion. Teachers can. however, improve the 
school experience by motivating students to seek more schooling and/or 
to appreciate and strive within the schooling context. Teachers and 
parents/community people need to grapple with the way society is 
teaching students to think about their lives. Teachers and parents must 
teach students to challenge and fight the conditions which bind them 
to a cycle of poverty, and encourage them not to accept a fate they do 
not desire. Norms in school and society which enforce passive obedi- 
ence must be addressed. While bqth teachers and parents/ community 
people may agree that strict discipline is needed to promote learning, 
neither may realizes that teaching strategies which place students in a 
passive, custodial role can have the effect of teaching them to passively 
accept the dictates of others and, thus, the economic conditions which 
dictate their lives. Through dialogue, these groups can come up with the 
kinds of experiences that can help students gain respect for the knowl- 
edge and analytical skills needed to address the powerlessness that 
*t^rvades their lives. 

Pofnting out and emphasising the power of the mastery of knowl- 
edge and skills for future opportunities is another "must/' The wise 
teacher knows, however, that students will not grasp the significance of 
the power of knowledge unless that knowledge is interlaced with infor- 
mation relevant to their situation and taught by a teacher who they 
believe really cares about their future. Teacher expectations are impor- 
tant for this kind of teaching. Only when teachers perceive future 
opportunities for their students can they understand in what ways they' 
may be able to influence them. In addition, teachers can help students 
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develop a critical .attitude by teaching; them to question as well as to^ 
listen, to challenge as well ^ to accept 

Discipline \s usually listed as the number one problem confronting 
teachers Effective parent- teacher communi^tion and cooperation can 
help eliminate nunor discipline problems l5ef#re they become serious 
Also,, an acquaintance with community leaders and a knowledge of 
community resources can provide teachers several avenues to travel in 
seeking solutions to the more serious discipline problems t 

Finally, parent/community participation in the school can lead to 
better decisionmaking regarding the selection and allocation of school 
materials, goods, and services For exarupk.rpSr^nts/comm unity can 
influence personnel and policy decisions (such^as the hiring of a bilin- 
gual teacher), the purchasing of materials tatnoVe appropriately respond 
to the backgrounds of students in the particular community,^ and the 
implementation of in-service programs to better enable the teacher to 
meet the academic and social needs of students By involving the pa- 
rents/community in such decisionmaking, teachers. can benefit from 
' their inpMt 

BARRIERS TOIPARENT/COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

One constraint on parent/community participation is teacher anxi- 
ety Many teachers are unsure of themselves when it comes to meeting 
and working with parents and community nri^mbers. feeling as if they 
are on trial This feeling is often compounded when teacher and parent 
are of different ethnic backgrounds. Teachers should realize that it is 
okay to feel anxious Since the pre-service preparation of .most teachers 
does not include experiences in parent/community-teacher participa^ 
tion. working with parents and community members is something that 
many teachers learn while doing 

The low pay of teachers relative to other professionals^ with the 
same amount of schooling (e.g , engineers)/ and society's n^ative atti* 
tude toward teachers can also operate as constraints oh parent/ Com* 
munity- teacher involvement Some teachers believe that negative social 
attitudes toward them and the fact that many people assume that any; 
body can teach result in tjj*fr receiving a Jow^ salary than many other 
professionals This b^ltff may lead toless inclination to cultivate pa- 
rent/communityjjjfe^cher involvement 

A relate^j^nstraint on parent/community participation is that 
many teachers do not realize that parents may be fearful of becoming 
involved in school activities because of their own unpleasant educa- 
tional experiences Many minority* and low-income parents have few 
fond memories of the schCKjHng process. For them school was a place 
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of self-eflfacemem and put-downSi where they W^e pushed out or 
' dropped out. They may also think any blame For their children's unsuc- 
cefisFut school experiences will be placed upon their shoulders. For ex- 
ample, many minority and low-Income parents think that teachers tend 
to believe that students' low academic achievement is directly related 
to Family background; thereFore^ they avoid "Facing" the teacher For Fear 
that they may do something to support that b^UeF 

Many minority parents — both of lower SES and middle-class — are 
reluctant to visit the school especially to lodge legitimate complaints, 
such as the use oF racially biased materials, because they believe that the 
teacher will take out his/her grievances on their children. Whereas we 
would hope that no teacher takes out his/her annoyance with a parent 
on the childi it is important that teachers realize that many minority 
parents do haye these Feelings and they may have to assure parents that 
such reactions will not o<fcur 

Community members^ especially those who do not have children 
attending school, may hold a negative view about education because a 
^reat portion of their property-tax dollars goes toward its support. 
Elderiy peoplei in particular, need to be involved in school activities. 
They ofter\ Feel that they are not getting "any return" on the money 
they have invested in the schools. 

Another constraint on parent/ community participation is the act- 
ing oF community an4 school more From a posture of competition than 
oF cooperation. With such a posturei both school and community are 
losers. Alex Molnar provides an illuminating comments 

The argument over professional control versus community partici- 
pation in curriculum decisions serves the interests of the dominant 
culture because it establishes a False and unproductive conflict. The 
conflict appears to be between proFessional expertise (which is 
claimed to be "objective" and value-Fr^e) and non-objective^ val- 
ue-laden interests oF community meiribers. Fundamentally, how- 
even the conflut is hrtwm the intfresh of thosi who mnt social relationships 
to trmain as they are and those u>ho would set thm altertd^. The curruutum is 
the batflf^round hut not the issue.^ (Emphasis added^) 

He Further notes. 'In such battles, the interests oF the status quo will 
always win iF the problem or issue is not posed correctly and iF the 
school and community stand apar^From one anot^er."^ 

SOUCITING PARENT/COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

Obtaining parent/comm unity partidpatioft is often a problem, 
even For teachers who actively promote the concept. Whereas it should 
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be remembered that some approaches'and techniques for cultivating 
parent/community partiCLpation are situatioHaJ^ the following sugges- 
tions have worked for a number of teachers. * 

1 At the beginning of the schooJ yeari systematically contact all 
parents or guardians of your new students by phone or in personi 
introduce yourself^ and talk with them positively about th^ 
planned instructional pro-am for the year and about your desire 
to have them participate in its implementation But don't just 
teJJ them what is going to happen — taJk with them 'and listen 
to them, solicit their views about what they would like to see 
happen. 

2 Discover if home visits are welcome in ^ur school community. 
If they are, make them to initiate parent/community assistance in 
the classroom, keeping in mind the following suggestions, make an 
appointment ahead of time; wear school clothes-vdon't overdress 
Or underdress; keep your visit short — 20 minutes to a half hour; 
avoid asking prying questions; and sa^ somethir\g positive about 
the student. 

3. Plan with parents to hoJd a parents' meetings during the first 
month of school at a time convenient for most parents. Discuss 
<urriculum plan^ and governance procedures Ask for assistance in 
several concrete ways to provide parehts with the opportunity to 
become inv61ved right away. Ask parents for topics they wo^Id lik« 
to see included in the curriculum.. 

4 Encourage parents to share with you the ways they have ob- ' 
served that their own children learn best. Ask them to encourage 
their children to bring to school projects that they are working on 
^t home in order to share them with their classmates and to receive; 
praise for their work 

' ^ 5 Maintain a comfortable working classroom climate which de- , 
monstrates good management Such a climate may directly influ- 
■ ^ ence the amount of classroom assistance and support you J^eive- 
from parents and community members 

s 

6 Introduce parents working jn your classroom to thejofgce staff, 
security guards, custodians, and any other persons they may en- 
counter as they move about the building working with you. Nfot 
only will this introduction prevent the occurrence of embarrassing ^ 
situations^ it also says to the parents that you are prp,W of the" 
relationship. 
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7, Improve teacher- parent rapport through school-home communi- 
cation about positive things a$ well as about problems. For exam- 
ple, the Bailey Elementary School in East Lansing, Michigan, uses 
"Glad Notes" (postcards which pass along good news about stu- 
dents).^ Some elementary and secondary teachers try to phone two 
parents every evening in order to con^fact each student's family 
regularly. If the number of students prohibits callin'g every parents 
make an effort to contact the parents of students who would most 
benefit from the call. In addition^ some school administrators place 
posters in local supermarkets and neighborhood stores announcing 
school events and methods for parent and community member 
participation. 

d If you are not bilingual and are planning to visit a student's home 
where English is not spoken by the parents, send a note home in 
thej)arents' la^iguage telling them of your tack of ability with their 
language but that you are still planning to make the visit. If the 
student can ^rve as interpreter, this will be a good opportunity for 
him/her to see the a4vantage of knowing two languages and to feel 
"important" by assisting two people who are very important in 
his/her life If the student is unable to servers interpreter, invite ^ 
a trustworthy person to serve. Finally, make certain the parents do 
not feel *'put down" because of their inability to speak your lan- 
guage, j * 

9. Publicize school activities through organizations which play an 
active role in the community. For example, some high schools work \ 
with religious establishments to encourage commjinity participa- 
tion. Students who have demonstrated excellence in school per- 
formance (e.g., perfect attendance, good grades) receive public rec- 
ognition during church services. School announcements related to 
the community are read at services or placed in church bulletins. 
This kind of cooperation between school and church has been very 
successful in low socioeconomic areas where the influence of the 
local clergy is very significantn 

10. Become acquainted with the community itself, especially if 
you are not a resident. Read local newspapers and newsletters. 
Learn who the community leaders are and how they view the 
school. Discover what the major sociaKand economic issues of the 
community are. Find out what the children do when tWy are not 
in .school 
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PARENt/COMMUNITY ROLES AND CONTRIBUTIONS ^ 



Parents/comniunity members can contribute' to schooling in two 
areas- at the specific level of ^ classroom and at the more general level 
of the school The roles they may a^;! out within the context of both the 
specific and the general levels vary widely, ranging from resource person 
in the classroom to member of the comrrhinity council The following 
discussion considers both areas 



Classroom Level 

Parent/community participation ij^ the classroom has a twofold 
reward bringing parents to the classroom and involving them in actual 
educational experiences wUHe creating a comfortable working relation- 
ship with the teachers and the school administration In the past, many 
classrooms were places of isolation^ where students interacted basically 
with only one adult — the teacher ManyLteachers are diversifying their 
teaching practices, however, and certain educational innovations, such 
as the open classroom and learning centers, require assistance in the 
classroom to successfully meet their educational goals Parents and 
other community residents" can make a significant contribution m this 
area Equally important, parents^ can serve 'as resource persons — guiding 
field trips and directing independent prt^ects, for example 

In some high schools, parents or community, raembers serve as 
homeroom advisers Their responsibility is to be j^resent during at least 
two meetings of the homeroom each month to help teacher and students 
with problems relating to attendance^ job opportunities, personal ca- 
reers, and school credits. Among other benefits, their participation ena- 
bles the teach^ to have individualized conferences with students in 
need df^t^m 

Grandparents and/or senior citizens also can serve as resources to 
the classroom, providing information, skills, and experiences which 
broaden learning opportunities They can recount personal memories, 
affording students a perspective on the past which expands and clarifies 
traditional historical reports. Invitations to parents and community peo- 
ple to share skills or information relating to currem classroom activities 
allow students to see that knowledge comes from many sources and 
allow the tearher to make instruction more relevant to the studentsV 
backgrounds Once an "open-door" relationship has been establishedL, 
between the horae and the school, a variety of experiences can become 
available to enrich students' classroom learning with the additional 
resources of pareijjj^^^mmutiity 
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School Level 

Parent/ community participation at the school level may take sev- 
eral forms. For example, some schools (or school distncts) have a parent/ 
community advisory committee. This committee can serve as a forum 
where the concerns^ wishes^ and philosophies of parents/comm unity/ 
teachers^ and school administration can be heard/ and where these difif- 
erent groups can work together to give direction to the school program. 
Only recently (Opportunity Act, 1964, Title 111) have parents/com- 
munity members been actively encouraged to participate in school plan- 
ning and decisionmaking. Title IH, for example, states that federal grants 
may be made to local agencies," only if there is satisfactory assurance 
that, in the planning of that program or project there has been, and in 
the establishment and carrying out thereof there will participation 
of persons broadly representative of . the cultural and educational re- 
sources^ the area to be served . ' ^ , 

From the Teacher Corps, a fedefal program to improve the quality 
of education for low-income students, the role of Community Coordi- 
nator has been an important factor in improving home-school relatiOT\s, 
Reliance upon the coordinator and community collaboration helps the 
project remain "true" to both the university-school and the community; 
it also helps the Teacher Corps interns learn and appreciate the dynam- 
ics of community participation in education. Schools,^too, may benefit 
by learning from this Teacher Corps experience. 

Some schools have established special-interest parent groups. 
These groups enable parents and community members to work in s^:hool 
activities in whi^h they feel comfortable and have expertise. For exam^ 
pie, parents/community members can head fund-raising projects for 
band' equipment or serve a^ chairpersons oh band trips. Parents; are 
often pleased to be able to work with the school ot\ short-term projects 
which provide the satisfaction of aiding student development and help- 
ing children successfully reach a goal. Participation also allows the 
parents to observe the direct benefit to their own children of ^school 
activities. 

Serving as active members of the PTA or PTO is another vstay 
parents/ com imi nit y members pahicipate in the activities of the school/ 
For example, ori a recent yisit to a school in the East I was informed by 
the principal that she needed more classroom spate. Ironically, class- 
room space was available on an upper floor in the buildings but the 
school administration was dragging Us feet about releasing it. The PTO 
became aware of the problem and scheduled a meeting with the ad- 



ministratorsi insisting that the administration give the space to the 
school or give a valid reason for not doing so Within two days after the 
meetingi the space was released Although it vyas said that this action 
was about to take place and that the meeting did not prompt the deci- 
sion, parent^ acting together were very likely the deciding factor in 
accomplishing a great deal for the school. 

The point here is that parents/community members can greatly 
influence the policies and procedures of the school By working together' 
to develop a spirit of camaraderie and cooperatjoni both home/com- 
munity and school will benefit * ' — ' 



CONCLUSION 



Finally, parent/community participation has changed since the 
militant sixtiesi when it was not unusual to have minority and low- 
income parents storming board of education meetings and actively de- 
manding control of their schools. Currently,, parenl/comfnunily partici- 
pation is carried out in a more peaceful atmosphere, as in community 
councils The "peace'' that presently exists will ertdure, however ortly 
as long as scl\ooIs continue to*upgrade the quality ottheir performance 
involving the parertts/community in their activities, "'Although k is a 
delicate blend and requires tact and diplomacyrinyolving the people of 
a commutiity [in the schoolsf has the potential of improving the lots of 
the people without destroying their links to'their background and their 
conceptions of who they are/'^ This statement is especially true in 
minority and low^income cotpmunities where the history of schools has 
also been a history of racism, prejudice/ and low expectations for the 
students 
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What Is "An Es^ml Chance" 
for Minority Children?* 

Charles W. Ckertg, £mify Briztndint, andJtannie Qakfs 

y 

INTRODUCTION 

Any exploration of what cemi^ses an equal chance for minonty 
children must be made within the politicali sociaTf and economic context 
of society. An equal chance is, essentially, a culture-bound concept, 
defined relative to the dominant belief system and political and eco- 
omic struchii^, In^he examination of what comprises an equal chance 
for minority childi^en in the United States, fundamental characteristics 
of American life must be carefully con^dei^ because of their impact 
on the definUions of equality aiul on educational reform efforts in that 
direction. Two underlying characteristics — the unequal distribution of 
economK^rewarnjs and the dominance of Anglo-American cultural pat- 
terns — armearly linked in the educational arena. ^ 

First, this {chapter) witi discuss therwtion of an equal chance for 
Arperi^an minority children by considering these two basic features and 
the changing conceptualizations of what comprises an equal chance. 
Second^'^commonly held schooling assumptions about the functions of 
education in the struggle toward equality will be examined. Third, an 

* R«pnnt«d with permiuion from^nu^ Nt^ £dtitMfum 4d. no 3 (Summer 1979); 
267-S7 * - . 
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alternative parddigm for viewing the^fole of schooling in Amerioin 
society in relationship to the attainment of equality will be discussed. 
Finally, an argument for the full implementation of multicultural educa- 
tion will t>e made. 

I UNDERLYING CHARACTERISTICS 

While equality has been the subject of endless public and scholarly 
debate in this country since the time of the American Revolution, im- 
plicit in American thmking has t>een the conviction that equality i^ a 
" political entity; consisting of equal rights under the law. Tangential to 
this notion of political equality is the concept of individual competition 
for economic rewards. But, our economic and political structures are 
seemingly, in conflict with the goal of equality of opportunity. Bowles 
and Gintis^ for instance, indicate th^contradiction between our politioil 
system and economic system. They observe: 

/ For the political system* the central problems of democracy arev-' 
insuring the maximal .parttctpatton of the majority in de(^ion- 
making; protecting minorities against the prejudices of theim^jor- 
ity; and protecting the majority from any undue influence on the 
part of an unrepresentative minority. . . , For the economic system, 
these central problems are nearly exactly* reversed. Making U.S. 
capitalism worjc involves: insunng the minirrlH participation in 
decision- making by the majority (the workers); protectir^ a single 
niWaority (capitalist and managers) against the wills of a majority; 
and subjecting the majority to the maximal influence of this single 
unrepresentative minority.' 

This basic inequality and authoritarian character of t]>e economic 
structure coexists with American's democratic ideology which empha- 
sizes equal opportunity for all citi^^ns. Even though this contradiction 
is a fundamental societal characteristic, the unequal distribution or eco- 
nomic power has not been viewed as inconsistent with the concept of 
equality. Economic distributi^is seen as t>eing based on meritorious 
achievement, rather than on ascribed characteristics, ^nd competition is 
seen as fair. Thus, if. schools can provide equal and fair competition* ^ 
equality of economic opportunity is ^aranteed. Accordin^y, equal 
educational opportunity l^as emerged as the central ideology of Ameri- 
can schooling. Since schooling has t>een considered the primary mecha- 
nism by which economic. attainment is reached^ public education has 
been a rt\a|or focus for social reformers interestedin providing an equal 
chance for minorities to participate in the "competition." 

A second characteristic is the dominan^mpact of Anglo-Americaia 
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cultural patterns For instance. historically/Anglo- American hegemony 
resulted in the assimilation expected oF immigrant and minority groups. 
Although the United States has been a pluralistic society since its incep- 
tion, the prevailing id^logy has remained that of the Anglo-American 
majority 

William Greenbaum^ suggests two overriding reasons why immi- 
grant assimilation occurred so swiftly in this country. 

Most important is the fact that the main fuel for the American 
melting pot was ^hame The immigrants were best instructed in how 
to repulse themselves; milly)ns of people were taught to be 
ashamed of their own faces, their family names, their parents and 
grandparents, and their class patterns, histories and life outlooks. 
This shame had the incredible power to make us learn, especially 
when coupled ^ith hoffe,^ the other main energy source for the 
m*elting potthope about becoming modern, and about bein^ se- 
cure, about escaping the wars and depressions of the old country, 
and about b^ing equal with the old Americans^ 

As most immigrants qUickly learned, adoption of Anglo norms, 
values, and behaviors was the unquestioned mode of participation in 
AmericaV social, political, and economic mstitutions. Similarly, minor- 
ity groups ha^ been largely influenced by this same socialization pro- 
cess Both the dominant majority and most minorities, as Greenbaum 
noted, have been schooled to believe that conformity to Anglo-Ameri- 
can cultural patterns is an essential p^rt of being American. "Amertcani- 
zaflt>f^' has been considered beneB^l to the nation as a whole, in that 
it has provided a*^ needed unifying element in society.^ Likewise, 
► "Americanization" benefits minority individuals because theoretically 
it pmyidtes them access to the Anglo-American "superior way ofJife/' 
The popular rhetoric of the "melting pot" has only thinly disg'msed th^e^ 
fact that minorities, neCthe majority group, have been ihe ones ex- 
pected to do the meking 

As would be expected, this assimilation pattern has^had a tremetv-v.^ 
dous impact on the struggle for an equal chance Equality has been 
viewectonly in the context of the Anglo-American culture. Schools have 
^operate^J'SrllTiost exclusively from the Anglo-American conformity per- 
spective and^retorms have, until very r^ejrently, left this aspect of the 
schoot^cultureXinquestioned. A dominating^belief is that the acquisition 
of the majority culture is a necessary means of gaining access to eco- 
nomic and political power Significantly, the schools have been viewed 
as the place where minorities could acquire the essential knowji^ge, 
values, attitudes, and behaviors which jvorfd provide, this access. 
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School reform efforts should be seen, in partv as a reflection of these 
dominant cultural beliefs 

An Equal Chance: A Changing Perspective 

With the enactment of the Fourteenth Amendment to the US. 
Constitution, the notion of equality, or an "equal chance'' for racial and 
ethnic minorities, was for the first time given legal sanctiorf in American 
society Historically it was hoped by the radical reconstructionists that 
an equal chance would mean full particfpation in American social, polit- 
ical and economic life. The intent of the Fourteenth Amendment was 
undermined in large par^ by the Compromise of 1^77; thus the hopes 
for equality by former slaves were dashed * Not until the Brown {1^54) 
decision would the Fourteenth Amendment be dramatically invoked to * 
secure equal educational opportunity. 

In the more than 100 years following the passage of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the struggle to guarantee an equal chance for minorities 
has been primarily spearheaded by Black people and their organiza- 
tions Black political struggle has always been waged in the face of 
opposition from the executive, legislative> and judicial institutions at 
both the Federal and state levels, Even though large-scale political bat- 
tles were being fought, education^ as it was to the immigrants^ was seen 
as the central vehicle for achieving an equal chance. For instance, the 
writings of such distinguished scholars as W. E B. Du Bois and Carter 
G. Woodson emphasized the critical importance of educational attain- 
ment and advancement for Black people.* 

As ^e allknow, one of the Brst expressions of an equal educational 
chance took the form of separate but equal educational resources and \ 
facilities for Blacks comparable to those provided Whites. Fair competi- 
tion being the premise of equality, it was believed that the provision of 
equivalent educational resources would equalize the competition be- 
tween groups for future economic rewards Pltssif v Feriuson, of course, 
functioned to accelerate the segregation of minority education, although 
as the overwhelming historical evidence suggests, equivalent facilities 
and resourceStwere never a reality. 

Although it was clear,*early, that separate educational resources,' 
did not result in political, economic, and social equality, it was not until 
the Broiim decision that the legal view of ^n equal chance took a new 
form, that of eqtiat access to the same educational resources and facili- 
ties. By 1954, it was widely believed that the separation of students by 
race, itself, had led to inequities in both resources available to students 
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tind the resulting achievement differences betiveen vacid] groups In- 
deed, the Brojert decision unders<:ored the importance of education as d 
cornerstone of democracy^ 

With iheBrcm decision it was hoped that the speedy desegregation 
of schooling, by providing access to the same educational resources, 
ivould correct inequality But the process^of school desegregation alone 
did not re&ult m equal educational achievement for members of differ- 
ent ethnic and racial groups Here it seems pertinent to emphasize that 
throughout Black educ^jtienal history various strategies — Sbme recur- 
ring — have been invoked in attempting to achieve equal educational 
opportuWy Since Brown, integration and "community control" have 
been the most notable strategies. Yet, as Robert Newby and David 
Tyack point out., there has always been a common thread in these 
seemingly contradictory strategies — "most of the debates really concern 
the best strategies to achieve a comiri^H goal poiver to Black people 
through schools that command equat^esources and provide a quality of 
education that ivill enable the race to advance/'^ 

About 10 years after the Brown decision, the now familiar research 
began to emerge demonstrating that desegregation of schooling, where 
it had been implemented, had done little to contribute to academic gains 
for minorities * Desegregation had, at least in its first 20 years, failed to 
provide an equal chance at education and seemingly had little impact 
on problems related to economic inequality, 

A new perspective of ari equal chance developed in resporise to the 
dissi^lusionment with the contir^uing inequahty in educational outcomes 
in desegregated settings While concerned with equal access to educa- 
tional resources, this new perspective also considered equal perform- 
ance as a critical variable But equal educational performance was not 
possible if different groups of childreiv did not begin schooling with 
equal conditions to do well Thus, the cultural deficit hypothesis 
emerged to explain the continuing gap in minority and white achieve- 
ment Minority children were described as coming from disorganized 
and deteriorating homes and family structures. Such homes were seen 
as non -competitive and ar^ti -intellectual environments which provided 
the minority child with^ little motivation fQr learning,^* and little or no 
preparatory base for success in school. Central io this belief was the 
premise that school should eliminate ^so far as possible any of these 
barriers to the fut) development of individual intelligence. As a result, 
compensatory education to many meant "disadvantaged" individuals 
would be provided an equal chance to fltvelop their particular level of 
intelliger^ce 

In response, massive remedial, compensatory -programs were 
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launched with the aim of changing the personal characteristics of these 
''culturally deprived" or "disadvantaged" students. Based on the as- 
sumptions that if these children could begin schooling equally, and 
those enrolled given a chance to "catch up/' equal outcomes between 
groups would certainly follow. But compensatory programs were basi- 
cally designed to mal^e the attitudes and behavior of minority and 
lower-class children more like those of the middle-class whites. The 
failure of these programs to achieve the desired equality has been 
widely documented.'* * 
Compensatory education, of course^ is founded on the ^esis that 
the essential problem rests with the learner Major political or ethical 
problems with the schools themselves or the people who administer and 
teach in them are not seriously considered by the deficit model ap- 
proach. But many have questioned this underlying assumption. Ryan's 
succinctly stated criticism of compensatory education is typical of those 
who chall^ge the essence of the cultural deficit theory: 

We are dealings it would seem/ not s<| much with culturally de- 
prived children as with culturally depriving schools. And the task 
to be accomplished is not to revise/ and amend/ and repair deficient 
children but to alter and transform the atmosphere and operations 
of the schools to which we commit these children. Only by chang- 
ing the nature of the educational experience can we change the 
product,.'^ 

Failure of compensatory education programs to improve achieve- 
ment in their target populations had^ by the early 1970s^ caused some 
thinkers to look in other directions for a means of equalizing the com- 
petition for educational attainment. Differences among students were 
no longer seen by some as the absence of necessary developmental 
experiences as a result of impoverished backgrounds. Reflective of an- 
thropological theories of cultural relativity and linguistic theories of 
language and dialect competence, this perspective challenged the idea 
that providing children an equal chance meant eliminating cultural 
and ethnic differences. It must be noted, however, that this new em- 
phasis did not supplant the generally held assumption of Anglo- 
conformity, 

With this shift in thinking the hypothesis 9f cultural difference 
replaced that of cultural deficit and changed, onqe again, the notion of 
what was njcessary to insure an equal chance for minorities. This 
change directed the focus of some reformers away from the characteris- 
tics of the learners and toward the characteristics of the school experi- 
ence as the objects of reform. The monocultural curriculum content. 
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testmg and grouping practices, and the expectations of educators for 
minority children came to be seen as the major barriers to educational 
equality The structure and culture of the school deeply rooted in the 
nat;on's Anglo- American conformity tradition, became the target for 
reformers with the move toward multicultural education as the means 
by vvhich mi^equal chance could be guaranteed 

In the Blial se^ion of this essay we will take up the underlying 
premises of education as multicultural and consider whether ornot this 
approach can contribute to providing an equal chance Here, we believe 
It appropriate to turn to a discussion of a few of the overriding schooling 
assumptions regarding equal educational opportunity for the minority 

child ' ; 

IL TRADITIONAL ASSUMPTll)NS RE-EXAMINED, 

Three widely held beliefs assert that schooling and its expansion 
can provide equality of opportunity even in a society with large-scale 
inherent inequalities [t is the power of these beliefs which has pre- 
vented, until recently ; a close examination of schooling and its relation- 
ship to the societal structure of inequality Following our discussion of 
these three beliefs, we will consider an alternative perspective on 
schooling 

Meritocracy^Vid Education 

The Brst belief about the educational system is that the process is 
meritocratic in nature ^Reflecting a dominant value orientation, this 
belief holds that status and success should be determined by effort, 
merit, and ability Accordingly, achievement is deemed to be a more 
rational way of allocating status than inherited privilege. Past social 
reforms, including school reforms, have not infrequently been aimed at 
preserving fair competition needed for the emergence of an "aristocracy 
of individual talent "^^ 

Equal educational opportunity, based on meritocracy, means insur- 
mg fair educational competition by removing social obstacles. In prac- 
tice, governmental funding for compensatory educational programs re- 
flects such an approach From this perspective, educational opportunity 
focuses on mdix^idual responsibility. In effect, upon receiving extra com- 
pensation, the individual is expected to utilize available Tesources to 
compete fairly Individuals not achieving success have only themselves 
to blame — tack t>f motivation or ability — since they did not avail them- 
selves of the additional advantages made available by government in- 
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tervention.,Since the system is based on merit, the argument goes that 
those who rise to the top are the most talented and skilled. Those that 
succeed do/so because they have the most drive, motivation^ and aca- 
demic talent. EssenHallyi this attitude reflects a belief in the fairness and 
neutrality of the educational process 

Recent critiques of schooling, however have raised serious doubts 
regarding the relationship of educational achievement to economic re- 
ward Even though school achievement appears to be determined by 
objective measures, test scores^ and grades^ Bowles and Gintis. for ex- 
aiPple/ found a pattern of relationships between grades and certain 
personality traits, such as punctuality, dependability, and submissive- 
ness to authority** in this way, academic achievement is actually a 
measure of middle-class value conformity. Simply stated, schools are 
organized to reward certain values, and not others- Thus, the ideological 
neutrality of the school is questionable. 

Studies indicating the effects of social origins on educational out- 
comes tend to further undermine the neutrality argument. Logically, the 
meritocratic thesis would seem to suggest that educational expansion 
will diminish the relationship between educational attainment (per- 
formance or persistence in school) and parents' social status. Nortethe- 
less, Bowles and Gintis' review of available data indicates the number 
of years of school attained by children is as dependent upon family 
background today as it was fifty years ago. In addition, ^ey found that 
neither the level of cognitive skills nor IQ can account for occupational 
attainment Instead, a person's income was fouruJ to be dependent on 
his educational level and family status.^^ If meritocracy truly operates 
in the educational system, occupational status would have been shown 
to be a function of talent and motivation. 

Wtlltam Sewell summarized the cumulative disadvantages of low 
status students by stating. ''We estimate that a higher SES student has 
about 2.5 times as much chance as a low SES student of continuing in 
some kind of post-high school education. He has an almost 4 to 1 
advantage in.access to college, a 6 to 1 advantage in college graduation, 
and a 9 to 1 advantage in graduate or professional education."^^ Thus, 
we believe there is persuasive evidence available at least to question the 
meritocratic thesis regarding public schooling. 

^Education and Upward Mobility 

A second widespread belief which follows from the meritocratic 
thesis IS that edu<?ation provides an important avenue for upward mo- 
bility; therefore, expansion of equal educational opportunity enhances 



the prospects for the talented and exceptionaJ among the dispossessed 
—poor and minorities — to have a fair shot at high status jobs EquaJiz- 
ing educational opportunities then is^eemed as 4 positive meanc for 
affecting the distribution of material rewardsJn thf Jarger society. As 
we pointed out above^ beJief in education is central to the American 
democratic ethos CertainJy, this beJief has been bolstered by numerous 
studies which have documented that education ts a key variable for 
occupational success or status attainment NevertheJess, two aspects 
related to the notion of the educational system as a vehicle for upward 
mobility require examination. The first is the expectation that educa- 
tional expansion and increased access to educational credentials will 
lead to status mobility for minority groups. The second addresses tl^e 
effects of this increased access the actual translation of educational 
credentials into greater economic success and higher status for minori- 
ties Both issues raise questions about the underlying assumptions con-, 
cerning the role of schools in increasing economic and social equality. 

As Greenbaum noted/ hope can be seen as a pivotal element in 
examining the assimilation process experienced by immigrant groups in 
our earlier history This is no less true today. Many of Jow socioeco- 
nomic status frequently cling to hope. Even though there is ^eat despair 
in our ghettos, gilded ghettosr barrios, and reservations, the element of 
hope is not nonexistent among the dispossessed Hope allows survival 
as people seek to ^ope with the unsettling life oi tlwpoor Rl&formers, 
school ofifidalsr and concerned social scientists jXso hope that equ^f 
educational opportunity will fead to increased yfHvard mobility for low 
status groups by providing the necessary educational credentials tp 
succeed in the economic mainstream. 

Educational expansion^ it is believed, will equalize the distribution 
of the needed credentials Yet, a consistent finding of research on occu- 
pational attainment is tKat when levels of educational credeRtials ace 
equal the socioeconomic status of parents is a strong predictpr of the 
future status of the children In a 1967 study,, for example, Blau and 
Duncan found that changes in rates of mobility over a period of time 
indicated that the relationship between the father's status and the son s 
status showed no consistent change between 1920 and 1960.^^ In other 
words, the ability to predict the occupational status of children From the 
knowledge of the parents' social status was just as great in 1960 as it 
was in 1920 Using data from the 1970 census. Blau and Duncan also 
confirmed the conclusion reached in their 1967 study, namely that the. 
rates of mobihty between nonmanual and manual occupations have not 
changed significantly in recent times 

Significantly.^ these studies underscored the strong, consistentj'ela- 




tLOnshipof the parents' socioeconomLC status and the children's occupa- 
tional status or earnings. Thus/ it cannot be necessarily assumed that the 
expansion of educational opportunity automatically Iea4j5 to equalizing 
''the distribution of credentials required for high status jobs. On the 
contrary, it would appear as though educational expansion has not 
reduced ability of high status parents to pass on their status to their 
children. Students from high status origins have consistently obtained 
more educational credentials than less privileged students. The gap 
between social classes in the acquisition of credentials needed for high 
status jobs has not narrowed. In sum, a number of studies examining 
educational achievement, social class, and social mobility provide no 
clear evidence that access tp higher status jobs has been equalized. Yet, 
the persistent belief rematns^ low status groups will gain access to high 
status positions via schooling. 

Tkf **Modtl Minmfy" Mytk Although access to educational credentials 
has increased for low status groups, as the previous discussion indicates, 
translating this achievemeiit into economic success remains debatable. 
In this section we believe it important to deal with one commonly held 
notion regarding the upward mobility of one particular minority group. 
Asian-Americans are frequently cited as being unusually successful in 
using education as a vehicle for upward mobility, [n fact. Asian-Ameri- 
cans are often referred to as the "model minority."^' This "model mi- 
nority" image emerged because Asian-Americans have been able to 
achieve a higher level oi education and greater ugward mobility in 
comparison with other visible minority groups. However, in his exami- 
nation of the "success" of Asian- Americans. Robert Suzuki found that 
while the group is one of the most highly educated ethnic groups^in the 
country, education has not produced as much earning power for Asian 
males as it has for white m^les with the same educational background.^^ 
For example, his analysis of data fro^ the U,S. Department of 
Labor, comparing the relative eamUgs of whites, blacks, and Chinese 
at different levels of education (high schoi^ graduate^ college graduate, 
and postgraduate), disclosed that the percentage of Chinese males earn- 
ing $10,000 or more was consistently below that of white males at the 
same educational levels, and below that of black males at the postgraclU' 
ate level. Suzuki also examined data from the 1970 U.S, Census on 
median annual incomes of individuals, median years of schooling comp- 
leted, and the median ages of whites, blacks, and three major Asian 
subgroups by sex Again, he discovered that the median incomes of 
Chinese and Filipino mates were only about 75 per cent of the median 
income of white males. While the median income of Japanese males was 
approximately 10 per cent above that of white males, Japanese males' 
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median years of schooling and age wer^ substantially greater than those 
of white males Suzuki's findings led hinVto conclude that Asian -Ameri- 
can males are generally ''underemployed, underpaid or both . the 
celebration of their phenomenal 'success' as the model minority, is at 
best premature^ and at worst, a devioti6 deception ''" 

Suzuki's analysis pointing out lower earning power for Asian- 
Americans even when they have attained ^n educational level compara- 
ble to whites would appear to contradict studies indicating that individ- 
ual income is pnmarily dependent on educational level and family 
socioeconomic^ackground He suggests this earnings discrepancy for 
Asian-Americans is greatly influenced by stereotyping and racism " 
Importantly, he also contends that the economic position of Asian- 
Americans ma^ be affected by the differential socialization they receive 
in sch^ol^ It should be noted that while Asian-Americans have attained 
high ||^\^elsof education, itiost of them have been channeled into white- 
cotlar |obs with little or no decision-making authority and low purblic 
contact Suzuki believes that the limited upward mobility of Asian* 
Americans can be traced to the combined factors of a demand for work- 
ers to filT lower-echelon white-collar jobs due to an expanded economy 
after World War 11, and the kind of socialization acquired by Asians at 
home ^nd in schools. 

in this instance, it seems appropriate to ask what role does schooU 
ing play for Asian- Americans For us, Suzuki's observations, and those 
of others cited in this [chapter], indicate that in the case of Asian- 
Americans schooling is designed to maintain the unequal structure of 
American society by reinforcing and inculcating noncognitive traits in 
students which are characteristic of^their family's socioeconomic back- 
ground. Suzuki's preliminary anaf^is points out a need* to examine in 
greater detail the treatment of cultural and ethnic factors in the process 
of schooling While Suzuki's work is not definitive, this initial analysis 
does raise doubt about the belief in the educational system as a vehicle 
for upward mobility, particularly for minority {groups. Clearly, before 
any substantive conclusions can be reached, more thorough researdi in 
this area is required ^ 

Functionalism and Schooling 

Failure of equalizing efforts through the educational system may be 
due to a third widely held view of the function and role of schooling. 
Accordinj^ to the traditional functional view, sktll requirements m an 
industrial society steadily increase because of technological change In 
such a ^ociety^ education in complex industrial states serves to provide 
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the specific skilU and knowledge necessary for employment Formal 
educatipnal credentials signiFy that an individual possesses the skills 
and knowledge necessary For economic production As tecfmologicaf 
changes Create greater demand For highly skilled workers, educational 
I'bi^iremervts For jobs increase accordingly. An elite develops based on 
technological knowledge, and occupational stratification emerges Oc- 
cupational stratification is not dysfunctional to the system but ^ a, 
necessary outcome because of the differing and complex technological 
needs of the society Education, then, serves as a reasonable selection 
process Since ^11 in society have equal access to schooling, the comple- 
tion oF high levels oF schooling and the resultant access to high status 
occupations are generally considered'a matter flf individual achieve* 
ment Understandably, the achievement mo<iel of mobility is Followed 
where Factors oF ability and academic perFormanc^are hdd to be key 
deterihinaats oF career success^^' 

Recently^ there has been much empirical evidence to dispute this 
functional notion oF schools. Functionalists have been challenged by the 
credei^tialist school oF thought In part, credentialists share Max 
JVeber's idea that society is composed oF differing status groups com- 
peting For power. Credentialists maintain that members oF all groups 
would like high status occupations and are capable of being trained For 
them The school's Function^ say the credentialists, is not to train^ but 
rather to teach people the cultures oF different ^atus groups. Cogni- 
tive achievegient and knowledge are not really important, because the 
level oF educational attainment^required For job entry in most occupa* 
tions is Far greater than necessary For efficient Functioning on the job. 
Achieving higher levels oF educational attainment^j Or "certification'' 
becomes in and oF itselF the means oF access ^o high status occupations. 
Furthermore, schooling discriminates on the basis of ascril^d character- 
istics High educational attainment and access to high status occupa- 
tions and social position, therefore, is usually a result oF belonging to 
a particular status group in society 

Not surprisingly^ credentialists dispute the functional theorists' ex- 
planation oF the relationship between educational attainment and occu- 
pational attainment Ivar Berg has shown that there is little or no rela- 
tionship between academic achievement and job prtiductivity.^^ In 
addition, other evidence has suggested that educational credentials, 
ratRe^ than cognitive skills, are the best predictors qF Future status and 
earnings Collins, operating within the cAHict models has disputed 
the notion that the increase oF educat!ional requirements For jobs is 
purely the result, of the demands oF a highly technological society. For 
inst'^ance, Collins has indicated that employers have increasingly re- 
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quired higher educational attainment for even bottom-level jobs There 
has not .been a decisive shifty however, in the ]ob skill requirements 
during the same time period as this increa&e in educational require- 
ments Within some jobs, educational r^tfuirements have outstripped 
needed skills Thus^ even though jobs have not changed/ employers are 
demanding more education for those jobs. Collins concluded that edu- 
cation serves a credentialing function^ with educational credentials 
being used to ration access to high status occupations 

IIL AN ALTERNATIVE PERSPECTIVE* 

Educational reform movements aimed ^t providing an equal chance 
for minority children have been largely based on the three predominat- 
ing beliefs about the way schooling functions in American society dis- 
cussed above By not looking behind these assumptions, critical aspects, 
of scHboIing which may have great impact on the role schools play in 
the attainment of equality have gone unquestioned School reform 
movements have, for the most part, ignored the basic sociaL political, 
and econon\ic context in which schooling takes place Reforms and 
reforrners frequently have ignored the powerful influence the form and 
content of the school experience itself have on those who attend 
schools To be more prtcise,, the following kinds of questions have been 
neglected How has certain knowledge come to be more appropriate for 
school curriculum content than other knowledge? By what mechanisms 
have certain realms of knowledge been given higher status than others 
(science and math as Oj^osed to vocational subjects, for example)? How 
l^ave various types of school knowledge been distributed among 
groups'^ In short, we simply ask whose class and social interests have 
been served by the form and content of schools. 

Bowles and Cintis hayj^ suggested thaUschool plays an important 
part *m maintaining economic inequality among classes in American 
society By sociali/ing children differentially with the values and per- 
sonality characteristics of the class of their origms^ students are prepared 
to meet the demands Qf the occupations they will be expect^ to assume 
within the existing class structure In addition^ the educational process 
Itself socializes students to accept as legitimate and inevitable the pre- 
sent social order and their future roles within it In this way, schools 
institutions reinforce the social relations of economic life 

This is accomplished through ''the close correspondence between the 
social relationships which govern personal interaction in the workplace 

the social relationships of the educational system Bowles'and 



Gmtis do not contend (hat the educational System operates in this 
manner as a result^ the conscious inteRtions of teachers and school 
administrators, buf rather as the^ffect of the close structural sLmilanties 
in the social organizations of schools and the wprkf^lace. As the work , 
of Bowles and Gintis suggests, through cj?fferential treatment of differ- 
ent groups of students the school actfvely^prothices the inequality of 
the larger society 

On the other hand, as Apple suggests, th« school is not simply "a 
passive mirror but an active force, one that also serves to give legitimacy 
to the economic and social formi and ideologies so intimately connected 
to it/'^^ Here the work of French sociologist Pierre Bourdi^a is particu- 
larly instructive. Bourdieu, for instance, has analyzed the link between 
the dominant cultural values and the reproduction of economic inequal- 
ity in a way that sheds light on American schooling reforms. Bourdieu 
contended that cultural capital consisting of middle-class values, 
behaviors, and language patterns, is the commodity necessary fOr the 
^quisition of social and economic power in society Such an analysis 
seems consistent with the prevailing Atnen(?an belief that Anglo- 
American conformity is t^e ce^ral route to upward mobility. The 
schools, in Bourdieu's a [>^y sis, however, do not function to impart this 
cultural capital to tho^ children who do not acquire it in their families. 
Instead, schools use cultural capital as a sorting mechanism for the 
distribution of chit^dren into their future societal roles/Schools function 
as though all children have equal access to cultural capital. However, we 
contend that cultural capital is unequally distributed as a result ^f the 
>^nd power in society. By treating this cuhu^al mode 
; neutral (not serving the interests of ^y one group over 
erati^g as though all children have equal access (o it, the 
citly favpr those who comedo school having already ac- 
quired the linguistic and social competencies to function effectively in 
the middle-class culture. Compensatory education programs, assuming 
t^e neutrality of the system, attempted tochange minority children by 
giving them more of the same. For example, more , white middle-class 
Culture and knowledge was emphasizedr without evet^questioning why 
it was considered the appropriate content of school knowledger or the 
underlying functic^of a mt>nocultural education system^We find Bour- 
dieu's analysis instructive in helping toexpl^^n, as ^ell, why multicul- 
tural educational programs are not universally implemented in our cul- 
turally pluralistic society^ 

In summary, we believe a critical analysis of the accepted beliefs 
. abeut the nature of schooling — the belief'in the neutrality and fairness 
of the educational system, the belief in education as a vehicle for up- 
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ward rtJ^ihty, and the belief in the functional purpose of education as 
one of imparting objectivf skilh and kt\owledge necessary for a techno- 
logically complex society— con^ibutes to an understanding of why 
school reform efforts have generally failed to increase equality in the 
soiiety I^urthermore,, the work of Appie, Bowles and Gintis* and Bout; 
dieu suggest an alternative perspective on v^hy an equal educational 
chance for minorities has not b^en achieved Essentially,, this alternative 
argument i,ets forth three main propositions, first, that Amenean society 
is ftJmlarneptaUyMnequal and this inequality is perpetuated by limiting 
the access of f»ubordinate groups to political/ econOmTc, and social 
power, second, that the content and structure of schooling are not 
neutral: but actively reproduce ihis societal inequality through the 
knoyvledge and cultural mode which 'have been designated as high 
status ^nd through mechanisms by which groups are sorted'and treated 
differentially^ ^ind third, that schools ^ire but a part of the larger societal ' 
dynamic which functions to perpetuate structural and cultural inequal- 
ity Seen from this perspective, it i& clear ^hj t equality of educational 
opportunity emphasiring ^qual access cannot begin to provide afvequal 
Vhance, in the fullest sense. tQ minority children. \ 

IV. MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION— CONTRIBUTING TO < 
EQUAL CHANCE? . 

Before considering whether tnul^iculturai education can enhance 
the equal chance of minority children in the contextl^f theabovjdiscus- 
sion, a brief couim^t^r^K^n what we perceive multicultuta^ducatlon 
to be IS appropriate ^. • 

The underlying premises of multicultural schooling are especially 
sigmfeant ip that they conflict with the notion of t^e Anglo-Americart 
conf'ormity Proponents of mtittuiuituraWfdu^ion emphasize ^the 
^effects that traditipnal ethnCK:enl^c"sdM5oHngt,hav^ had on minority 
children Emphasizing Anglo-Amerii^n conformity and- middle-class 
culture,^ schools have, expected minoritjftiMUren to unclerstand and 
internalize thi€^ /aides) behavior, and culture of the majority. Such em- 
phasis has resulted in minority children learning to^^ect their own 
Cultures, history,^ ^ind values In contrast, th^ goals of multicultucal 
education are ^o foster positive interactions among children of different 
cultural groups and provide educatiort^J experi^ces thaV,^ meaninj^ful 
for ^ilt groups Multicukural reforms recognize in positive ways the 
existing ethnic and cultural dLversUy of American spciety^ emphasize an 
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undei^andinl^ of different cultural patterns^ and nurture re&pect for the 
, behjviors jnd vjlues of different groups, and jffirm the langua^^es of 
cultural groups js bemg different, not deficient^* We also believe a 
mullicultum^ school program should includes sociopolitical aim — to 
lead all individuals, regardless of their race or status, to acknowledge the 
ng^ht of 3^ groups to exibt culturally and to share statub and power in 
Amerjcari society 

With increasint^ emphasis on education that is multicultural the 
perception of what^constjtutes an equal chance for minority children 
has !»hifted dramatically Instead of merely stressing access to educa- 
tional resources, the tdtal educational programactively reflects a convic- 
tion that minority groups and minority cultural patters are inherently 
equal Jt follows, then* that efforts to impose a single cultural standard 
as a means of gaimng access to sociaL economic^ and p<7lUiciJ power are 
a violation of de^njwrratic ideals. 

Due to the inequality which exists in society and our acceptance of 
the view that th* seemingly neutral educational process is a "cause as 
well as an effect of the existing structure of social inequality,"^® we are 
Itss than optimistic regarding tht possible effe^s multicultural educa- 
tion will have on promoting an equal chance fo^ minority children in 
American society We share the viewpoint expressed by La Belle; 

Until a greater balance of socio-economic power is achieved among 
groups in this society, I do not believe that education for cultural 
pluralism is feasible. (I]t is apparent to me that such.a power 
^ balance will not be attained through the schools except as an ad- 
junct to the distribution of resources like jobs/ housingi political 
decision-making ^nd the like in the wtd^r society. ^ 

Yet/ we believe that the present ^monocultural rnode of the educational 
system cannot ^erve as a democratic institution fostering anything akin 
to eqt^al chance for diverse racial cultural and economic groups Mul- 
ticultural prQgrams cannot, at this points be assessedi as to their success 
or failure in providing an equal chance. Viewed in the context of basic 
Americaa assumptions about the acceptability of economic inequality* 
and the superiority of Anglo cultural patterns, it is no surprise that 
multicultural reforms have remained, for the most parti ,rhet6ric 

J We have suggested that multicultural programs have not been 
effi§i^ively integrate^ into instructional prograrnming, A significant 
structural and politicaVpbstacle to the iinplementation of multicultural 
educatioai^ the fact thatt^chers are "encapsulated" within a social and 
-economic context in which. th^and the schools are only a part, Apple * 
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U^b jrgued thjt "this^ very 'externar'i:ontext provides substantul legiti- 
mjHon for the jlloi:jtion of teachers' time and energies and for the kinds 
of cultural cjpitjl embodied in the school itself 

When It comes to instructional practice, m^ny multicultural pro- 
gr^msj hjve been little more thjn a recognition of ethnic heroes and 
holidays^ or sftme (nclusion of the contributions of ethnic groups in 
literature jnd social studies curriculum content Such presentations of 
isolated informatjon have little value outside the educational system 
because this knowledge is not considered part of the exishng cultural 
capital Even with the legitimacy of differences in the educational set- 
ting being affirmed by the i^w v MrAfl/* {414 U S 563, IW) and Wi^con- 
,:rt V Yodfr{406[JS 206, 1972) court decisiOns, some consider multicul- 
tural programs and bilingual education as compensating for a cultural 
deficit (a first language or culture other than the dominant one) and only 
rarely as an integral part of the curriculum for all children. 
' Still, if multicukurai programs could be implemented to the extent 
that their underlying goals were realized, multicultural education could 
possibly contribute in a significant way to furthering an equal chance 
for minorities in thejarger society. As we indicated/one sociopolitical 
aim of multicultural education is the recognition by all individu^s^^ 
regardle|p of race or status, of the right of different groups to exist and 
to have access to status and power irf American society To fully imple- 
ment a program which attempts to achieve this goal, the movement 
must go bfly nd classrooms and toward effecting changes in the power 
relationship! in the larger social political, and economic systems. 
Should this occur, multicultural education could result in increased 
equality Its major contribution would be its departure from the basjc 
features^ of American society which shaped previous equalizing efforts. 
As> indicated at the outset of this discussion, these two basic characteris- 
t(cs shaping reform efforts were the dominance of Anglo-American 
culture patterns and an acc<i*ytoict? of the inequalities of the Anterican 
economic system , ' 

Even though the obstacles to implementing multicultural programs 
arr formidable, vigorous support for pluralistic Schooling and the 
achievement ot its goals should be continued. Even limited multicul- 
tural programs can be considered as valuable vehicles for bringing new 
knov^iedge to the existing school curriculum Recognition o&the intrin- 
sic value of a diverse curriculum may improve the environrqent of the 
classroom and the quality of the day-to-day interactions of students 
and teachers 

Support of rpulticuiturai education, we beheve, is essential in view 
of the promise Jt holc^for expanding what is defined as the "valuable 



knowledge"" imparted by schools Multicultural education in school 
instruction may serve to erode the hetief in the melting pot and the 
perpetuation of that myth Clearly, the goals of multicultural education 
implicitly challenge the primacy of a dominant cultural value and per- 
spective. Expanding the educational system to legitimately teach about 
other cultures and perspectives could be a modest attempt to challenge 
the dominant "common cultural currency An acceptance of the co- 
exLStencerof seVeral cultural perspectives may begin to erode a belief 
.system which has been chiefly responsible for the inequalities in the 
politicdii economic, and social life of the country 

Despite our observation that we are not optimistic about ^hool 
refonrii we are fully cognizant of the contradictory nature of the Ameri- 
can educational system. In spite of the role it plays i^ reproducing and 
justifying inequality, the educational system has not been a mechanistic 
reproduction institution, consciously manipulated by a dominant elite. 
As a result, schooling, as Bowles and Gintis note, has produced both 
"docile workers ► * arui misfits and rebels."^* With external contradic- 
tory and complex forces impinging on the educational systemi multicul- 
tural education may serve in a small way to countejract the effects of the 
cultural and economic reproduction function of theSchools Contradic- 
tory characteristics of American education thus provide more than a ray 
of hope for us. 

But we offer a final caveat. Unless there are some significant ideo- 
logical shifts, we fear multicultural education could easily fit into pre- 
vailing pedagogical practices Presently, the dominant schooling/peda* 
gogical ideology promotes individualism, competitivenesSi selfishnessi 
and self-interest. Certainlyi it is understajidable why schooling in capi- 
talist America would stress these particular values. Nonethelessy We 
would arg^ue for another approach. We believe cooperation, altruismi 
caring and concerni and social responsibility ffught to be the underpin- 
*ning ideology for elfective pedagogy in multicultural education pro- 
grams. We agree with Elizabeth Cagan when she says: "There is an 
urgent need to structure groups purposefully so that cooperation and 
caring emerge because American youngsters are so heavily influenced 
by forces leading to individualism, competitiveness, and lack of social 
concern."**^ ^ 

Although one would expect that multicultural education would 
necessarily challeif^e these pervasive capitalistic/ Anglo- American cul* 
tural valuesy it must be remembered that what we would characterize 
as individualisi ijcolcfgy is deeply imbedded in the fibre of the American 
national consciencey including American public school classrooms. Yet, 
hopes for a better society, we believe, rest on the possibility of crea- 
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Jtively and responsibly working toward collectivism Collectivism em- 
braces social cooperation, social concern, and social responsibility. 
Schooling is but one place to begin Cagan states the case exceptionally 
well ^ 

Adults hdve a responsibility for providing experiences that will 
encourage moral reasoning as well ds moral concern, but this can 
Jbe done only with an understanding oFwhat is effective and why 
it IS necessary The basis for collectivist education is that we can use 
both the structure and the content of the educational experience to 
move children to an appreciation of the human bonds of sympathy 
aad Caring and that we can build a vision of a society in which these 
bopds caii be realized ^' . 

While we wish to move toward the realization of collectivist education, 
it needs to be underscored that those who see multicultural programs 
as a substantive strategy and collectivism as a guiding ideology must 
ultimately.be concerned with providing an education that produces 
functional literates and critical thinkers. As Joseph Featherstone re- 
cently said, we need educators who ate interested in children's minds.** 

. ^ ' ' r 

V. CONCLUSION^ ' 

Finally^ given the alternatives before us in dealing with the complex 
problems arising from the pluralistic realjly of our society, the demand 
and support for education that is multicultural can be construed as 
basically a moral and an ethical issue Despite the political social cul- 
tural and institutional constraints on implementing multicultural edu- 
■ Cation, a commitment to democracy provides no other alternative but 
Jone which promotes the respect for ojltural differences, the increased 
participation of all groups in society^ and, importantly, 4he eradication 
of glaring social and economic inequalities. 

Our review here suggests that school reforms alone cannot cfo much 
to eliminate political and economic inequality. Nonetheless, intense 
efforts should still be waged to provide improved educational offerings. 
Our point is that we simply must be cognizant of the limitations school 
reform can have on correcting social injustices.*^ Efforts/howeven to 
significantly improve the quality of schooling should be linked with a 
broader social movement concerned with struggling for arwi creating a 
more just socfety. Over 30 years ago, W. E B. Du Bois, one of the most 
prolific and titanic scholars of this century, put it very concisely. "The^ 
dennand uf^the tvyentieth century in America, just as the demand of the 
""->^^ighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Europe,^ is that the distribution 
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of wealth be more logical and ethical."" When thisoccurS/ we will have 
taken another step toward tnsunn^ an equal chance for those children 
now least served by public schooling in this country ' 
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CHAPTER 14 



Teacher PreparaHon for a PluralisHc Society * 

Wttlfer Curtie 



/ 



" ^ At Trent University, I taught "Education and Native Peoples/' a 
course that looked at the historical and contemporary relationships of 
the i4lo while examining education in its l^roader context. During one 
phase of the^coursc, we, compared the cultures of Native and White 
children using various readings as the basis for our^discussions. Ohe 
reading, "The Environmental Factors in Socialization/' gives the follow- 
ing comparison; v - . 

* Native ChUd ^ White ChiM 

Attitude Towaid Cliild^ 

Atageof mobility, child is consid- of independence and autonomy, 

ered a person and left relatively Child is watched and controlled 

free to create and explore his own by parents and remains dependent 

environment. He develops a sense oo them throughout childhood. 



R^nnt^ with p*r*niwion from th« author «nd tHe National Diisemm^tion ^ndAs- 
scument C*ntef-Citi fornix St^* Unlv*wiy^Los An^d**, from Cul/urAi fffun tt Educathn- 
A Book of RfMttt^ {lo^ Angele» N^tioiul Diecvmp^tionind A*s<*smeni C*nt*f, Calffor- 
nw StJte University, 1978)* pp 3ft-48 
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H« has limited stimulation and 
feedback from adults. 
He is not autonomous and has lit- 
tle opportunity to become inde- 



pendent He has constant interac- 
tion and feedback frpm adults 
around him 



Sanctions for Learning 



Child is permitted to do things 
which interest him when he is 
ready Seldom is he rewarded or 
punished for specific learning at- 
tempts although he receives ap- 
proval when he does the task cor- 
rectly after trial-and-error 
learning. Time is not a factor; he 
can take all morning to get dressed 
if he needs it If child attempts a 
task and can't complete it, he is 
(lot urged to. stay with it. 



Child is urged to try things which 
are considered appropRate for him 
to knowi whether he has ex- 
pressed interest or not. He is re- 
warded for trying, whether he 
learns the task or npt. Time is a 
factor: "See how fast you can 
dress youf^lf." Emphasis -is 
placed on trying and on complet- 
ing tasks undertaken. 

-fHawthom, 1967) 



Eventually, during the' seminar discussion, questions such as these 
were raised: 

"Hqw does a tearher cope with children in the same room when 
they are of opposite cultural backgrounds?" 

'TA^hat does a teacher do if he/she is of a background similar to the 
White child but teaches only Native children?" 

"Doesn't the methodology^and standards of teaching, as presented 
at Teacher's College, relate mostly to the right-hand column child and 
not to the child in the left-hand column?" 

This {chapter) attempts to answer these questions byexamining the 
concept of pluralismi the determinants of school poltcyi the role of 
teacherSi the child in a pluralistic society, teacher preparationi and some 
guidelines for teachec preparation to meet the needs of children in a 
pluralistic society. ^ 

/ 

PLURALISM ^ 

What name should be given to this "i^w acceptance" of the^any 
cultures of peoples in North America? ^Should it be "biculturalism," 



"mulhculturahbm," "pluralism/' "cultural pluralism,;' "cultural mo- 
saic/' or some other term' Banks i^^7t) discusses the differences among 
these terms and why they need to be clearly understood in order to 
ensure sound research to develop effective educational policies and 
programs Concentration on -Vulture/' he contends, could submerge the 
existence of "racism" as an issue relevant to the educational needs 
of children from various ethnic groups,, mstead of bringing both race 
and culture to the fore He recommends that, "ethnic and racial diver- 
sity IS a much better concept than cultural pluralism or multicultural 
education . " (p 36) 

One principal, when asked how many Indian children were regis- 
tered, replied that he didn't know, such identification was unimportant 
sincejthey "treated all children alike" And yet. the school register 
ir^jdicatefchwhich children were Indian as'the basis for collecting school 
fees from the federal government Dare "educational equality" be col- 
our blind^ 

Before we resolve this issue, let us challenge the "melting pot" 
concept 

— The peoples of this continent are of many colours, races, creeds, 
and national origins, living all about us. esf>eciatly in urban ghettos, 
^arrios, and on the reserves 

We live in numerous, differing geographical environments 

— We live in^various political structures nations, states/provinces, 
counties, reserves, cities 

—The morto, £ Plunhus Unum (Out of Many, One), has included 
only those of the White race while excluding those whose skins ^re 
not white 

^ In Canada officially adopted a policy of "multiculturalism" as 
I'a most suitable means of assurjngjthe cultural freedom of Canadians" 
and "to break down discriminatory attitudes and cultural jealousies." 
Prime Minister Pierre Elliot Trudeau said further. "For altM^ugh there 
are two official languages, there is no official culture, nor does any ethnic 
group take precedence over any other " Implicit in this statement is 
emphasLS'on the developing ^anadian and on his developing culture 
anSlrfe style This policy bridges the different cultural communities and 
the h/storically important English and French groups (Munro. 1975) 

^any are concerned that this policy may result in a mere dress-up. 
song-and-dance time with some ethnic foods tossed in The Canadian 
Consultative Council on Multtculturaliim responded to tills concern in 
Its first report (1Q75) by warning against "truncated multicutturalism 
confined to such aspects as folk dancing, embroidery on women's cloth- 
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ing, decorative arts s^ch as Easter egg painting, instrumental music, or 
even folk songs/' In other words^ multiculturalism is to constitute an 
integral part of everyday Canadian life, this implies sncludtng incorporahon 
of core ftfmtnh tnh the tJucahonal process 

In the ^me report the Council raised the issue of ethnicity for its 
own sake,^ ''Multiculturajism/ (is] the development of a conscious- 
ness of one's ancestral roots or ethnicity for creative purposes in the 
hope that a distinctive Canadian. identity will emerge'' (Munro/ 1975) 
With regatd to the latter, this wnter^ as a past member jgi that Council, 
recognizes the need for the Native peoples of Nortlj America to reaftirm 
and re-establish our ethnicity for our own sake, strength, and pride and, 
in turn, for ''a (more) distinctive Canadian identity'' and a more distinc- 
tive North American identity 

For one person's view of pluralism, let us turn to the Annual Report 
of the Ontario Advisory Council on Multiculturalism, where an Ojibwa 
mother is quoted. "As a c'^ild, my mother told me that when picking 
flowers in the woods to make a bouquet/ don't just pick the most 
beautifulx have some of each kind of flower to make up the bouquet. 
This is the way 1 feel about the Canadian cultural mosaic." She speaks 
bouquet that is more beautiful because of the diversity of the 
'^Rivers, all of which add to the total beauty^ and yet, ^ach is beautiful 
in its own right It is within the diversity of this bouquet of peoples of 
North America that we must learn to live because in many significant 
ways we are alike, yet in many significant ways we are different. // 
the Jt/ffrmcrs wfikfi must bt reco^iztJand accepttJ insfe^d of being tgnortJor rqecttJ. 
A diversrty of colours, languages, values^ attitudes, foods, clothing, to 
name a few, characterize the people around us. From that diversity come 
the teachers of our children; of that jdiversity are our children. 

THE DETERMINANTS OF SCHOOL POUCY 

Society^ with its diverse peoples, jjetermines ". . that the school 
reflects the values of the society it serves, values expressed not only by 
parental or community attitudes toward learning behaviour but also by^ 
govenjmental policy on taxation, on housing, on urban developjnent, 
and [on] racial relations/' The attitudes of minorities towar4 education 
cannot be disregarded by those who would teach or would suggest 
changes in education: ^ . 

The Spanish speuking . ofttn see themselves as the pouyrless victims gf an 
iJu^ahonal system — run by a P^fesshrtal and political establishment which 
systematically fxcludes them from the process by which schools ar^ governed f and 
from the Jeaswns made about the education of their children. ( Valverde, 1976, 
p. M6) 
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% Ammcan Indian^* hnve hftk if any, influenfe or fontrol \r\ ihf educahon d( their 

ihildren m the puhhc ^^hool^ (B) The whtfe poioer structure often thwarts 

hdjan atfernpU to^i^atn repre^erttahon i?^ ichoo! hpard^ iDpi^tron^ feeltn^ 
i>t power ies'^hew ptrvadt^ Indian (ommumtiei m regard h their aHetnPh to \mprove 
th/ education provided irt puhlu srftook ("Indian Educjtion A National 
Trj(^edy— A National Challenge," 1^6^, pp 

Although there ib diversity in the peoples who make up our society, 
there has not been diversity laihe power structure which controls the 
education tftat all children are compelled to take ^ 

According to Keppel (1^69), "' we wril have to accept the reality 
that changes m pedagogical tactics within ihe school's control have 
relatively little effect on ^cial change ot the aeation of a new society. 
We,^ as educators, do not seem to have control over the important 
variables " If this ^s true,, whapi^course do schools and teachers have? 
Shall ^e bow to the inevi^ble Ai^d continue to develop "Pollyanna 
attitudes'' in children who wilUid«jJie^ame grim realities of depen- 
dency and powerlessness? In tRe preamble to the Code of Ethics of the 
National Education Association (1^69), "Wt regard as essential ... the 
protection of freedom to4earn and to teach and the guarantee of equal 
educational opportunity for all " Are these mere words or do they have 
substance? If teacher^ as Keppel's statement implies^ serve as "change 
agents" only as directeyrfnerT^eachers are only extensions and servants 
of the system, not co-determin>n*sas befits a professionally responsible 
an<^ respected group Have we be^n misguided in believing that educa-^ 
tion is more powerful than it is^ That,^ through education, society can 
be reordered^ That social ills such as poverty, prejudice, unemployment, 
delinquency, and political corruption cant>e cured and prevented? That, 
through education, we will l^arn to behave in ways that respect every- 
one's present and future interest's? 

Can society change its expectations and demands of education to 
those which the system is capable of meeting? Or must we become 
revolutionaries. Overthrow the system, and institute a new education? 
Illich (1971 ).^r example, advocates "[creating] institutions which serve 
personal^ creative, and autonomous interaction and the emergence of 
values which carfnot be substantially controlled by technocrats 

THE ROLE OF TEACHERS ^ ^ J 

Is there ''Uttle social change or the creation of a new society" 
because potential teachers from that diverse society are actually expo- 
nents of the life style of the middle class? Future teachers are upwardly 
mobile,, fearful ^or thejr jobs if they don't conform to traditional meth- 
ods of preparing cf\ildren for the "good life" Shepard (l^6ft) asKs, 
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how many teachers^ usually ihe very person ificaiion of middle- 
class values, virtues, and vices, are inadvertently cond^cending in their 
attitudes and interpersonal relations with the children^ they teach and 
with the parent%3f these children?" (p, 81) 

Regardless of the quality of the curriculum — the textboQK$, the 
-courses of study^ the school planr the equipment, the administration — 
the effectiveness of an educational system is determii^ed by its teachers 
because it isth»y who teach the courses of studyand serve as identifica- 
jon m^els They are obfigated to meet the standards of reading and 
jii^enutics established by the policy makers; One could citcipnumer- 
able references to the failure of teachers and the system to deal success- 
fully with children of a diflerent colour, race, creed, culture, ethnicity^ ^ 
. or socioeconomic status. According to a Senate report. "Teachers and 
administrators are often insensitive to Indian values and ignorant of 
Sndian cuiture" ("Indian Education. A National Tragedy— A National 
' Challenge/' i969, p 53). In analyzfng the factors contributing to low 
. achievement levels of Indian students, the reporj cites . . the inade- 
quacy of the instruction offered them for overcoming their a.'^ere envi- 
ronmental handicaps . the teachers . . . Jack the training't^cessary to 
teach pupils with the linguistic and economic disadv^tages of the 
Indian child successfully" ("Indian Education: A National /Tragedy — A 
National Challenge," 1969, p. 62). * 
On the other hand, 

" /rt schools . . kighly ^roveit by students^ the feathers are well above amagt 
tn their enthusmsm for teaching* indians, know more abouf the Indian community, 
hapt more contact with indian students outside of school rate higher ort under- 
standing and sympathy and show fi^f^ favourable attitudes toward Indiarts than 
the average teachers . h - ' (Fuchs, 1970) j 

How much of teacher ineffectiveness relates to the lack of success^ ^ 
ful models offered the culturally or racially different child? Grant uses . 
the following statistics (from a 1975 report by the DepartmeRLof , 
Health, Education, and Welfare) ttjillustrate how schCK^s have faile<|Jto ^ 
recruit adequate numbers of minority-group teachers* 

;o/school Population v ^ 
jts^ Minority Teachers 

Arizona 29.1 7.6 

California ' 29.2 , 10.8^: 

New Jersey « 21.3 8.4 

New York 26.6 5.6 




In Native communitiesjj^cal people are used in the schools primarily 
as caretakers, bus drivers, and teacher-aides. 
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THE CHILD IN A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY 

^ We emphasize the iftiportance of meeting thechUd's needs. becomT 
ing av^^are of individual differences, and understanding th'at no two 
children are alike We emphasize the need for starting with the child 
where he/she is and moving from the known to the unknown These 
are all famiUar and accepted phrases But,, do we realize their imphca- 
tiPns for mstructjon^ ' ^ 

From birth to age frve^ each child has learned much from his/her 
own explorations and his/her family The child then undergoes a wider 
range of experiences amorig peers, relatives, and neighbours. Not Only 
has the child learned to crawl, walk, and run, but totfeed and flress 
himself/ herself., speak a language,, and begin to live by values^ and 
attitudes acquired by observing others The child co^es to school with 
a very complex store of previous learnings But will the child find 
adequate opportunities to continue this learning^ 

' For the child who finds scnool to be an extens^g of the lifestyle 
and culture of his home, learning will usually continue with few prob- 
lems and every chance of success But, if the Native child arrives at a 
* school programmed fyi (children from the White society, th© Native 
child\learning will be^Jjrected to another cultural track beginning ^t 
0 5 . ^J'^fSS^oted on the following graph). 
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The child will receive a ' Culture Shock," the full effects o^ which may ■ 
not be identifiable for years Students are required to learn another 
langu^e and not use their own, to learn to be on time^ recognize that 
tasks are ipeasured by the clock and to learn that almost every thing-is 
done differently in school than it home. The Native child has not 
^ continued to progre^ from his/her point of developrtient. but has been^' 




retarde^ by being moved to a suddenly new setting where all fche rules 
are changed 

The culturally different child falU behind because he/she is "hand- 
icapped" by speaking a language other than Engh^h The child^s home 
and netghbourho9d experiences have little TeTationship to those ex* 
pected by the system because the teacher cuhuraily unprePared Isn't it 
strange that the child at age six'has to be ready to attend school, but 
the schc^l does not have to be ready for the child? 

TEACHER PI^PARAKON 

Now let usjook at the process of teacher preparation, a process that 
has been guilty, more by omission than commission, of perpetuating the 
myth of the "typical American" in currioilum The depiction in chil- 
dren's textbooks ana BIms of the dress, manners, customs, and family 
rtles typical of y^e middle class has helped d'estroy those cultures whKh 
/te different (Dickeman, 1973) This is the process to which tfie Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education addressed itself, 

' when in lytay, 197b, a sub-committee recommended the establishment 
of a Commission on Multicultural Education to "Encourage-^ember 
insitutions ^ include in their teacher education programs components 
aimed at the understanding of the multicultural nature American life 
and the strengths of this divei:sity." In February, 19^1, the newly 
created Commission submitted this resolution, ". . . That AACTE and^ 
its member institutions . establish as one of its top^^i^nties provi- 
sions for multicultural education/' ^ ' ' 
This resolution was followed in November, 1972, by the.Com- 
mission's "Statement on Multicultural Education/' which reads, 
, , schools and colleges must assure that their total educational process 
and educational content reflect a commitment to cultural pluralism 
. . ■ [TJeachfers and personnel must be prepared in an environment 
where the commitment to multicultural education is evident/' The 
Commission 'also suggested that there be . . facq)ty and staff of 
fnulti-ethnic and multiracial charactex,\a student body . . ^ representa- 
tive of the culturally diverse natiJre of the community, . , and a 
c^ulturaljy plliralistic curriculum that accurately 'represents the djwrs^ 

' muIticuLtural^nature of American society" (Hunter, 1974) If the* En- 
lightenments had come decades ago, there would not have been ^ch^ 
statefhents as those of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 18d7, 
'This language which is go<Jd enough for ^ white man or a black man 

' ou^t to be g^od enough for the red man . , , ffjeaching an Indian 
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youih in o^pr^rbarous dialect is a positive detriment to him. The 
ImpractdbilrF^if not impossibilitjr. of civilizing the Indians of this 
<ountry in any other tongue than our own would seem obvious'' (Mo- 
quin and Van Doren, 1973, p 110). 

GUIDELINES FOR TEACHER PREPARATION IN A 
PLURALISTIC SOCIETY * 

First/ as indicated previously, thecllaVe several, needs that should be 
acted upon " ^ 

\. "Educational equality" m^ns to accept each child as an tndjvid- 

/ 

fs an 



^1, 

2 Muiticulturalism is a fact; the melting pot an illusion^ 
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3 Differences ard similarities in children must be recognized and 
accepted. 

4 VSchOjols" must do what they are capable of doing: helping 
young learners to thinks not trying to cure society's ills. 

5 Pluralism in society must be mtrro^ in the ranks of teachers. 

6. The readiness of the school and of the teacher to receive the child 
as he/she is, is essential to the sycce^s of the child and of the ' 
educational programs. \ ■ 

Next, if the ne^ds of children' of "diif?1*nt cultures" and of "differ-, 
ent races'' are to l?e met, if the schools and colleges 'are committed to 
culhjral pluralism, and if teachers are to l>e prepared to tope with their 
own "culture shock"^or the beneBt of all children, then what is to be 
done at the teacher preparation level? 

1 Let those in teacher education practice'wh^t they preach/ or at 
least ^ake every effort td Jo so. , - ^ 

a If ^children are'to be treated .as tncfividuals, why not the 
student-teacher? Professors should be expected to develop, 
greater knowledge of, and contact with^ individual teacher- 
edUcation students. Since teachers ^re to ^are for their pupils, 
, would it^not be logical for the student-teacher to have ex- " 
perie^ced this "caring" tos6medegree in the teacher prepara- 
tion courses, at the universities? ' 

b If tffp elementary school teacher is to work with a group 
of children oyer seyeral hours and/or in various subject areas, 
why IS this approach not ^lustrated in teacher education 
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programs? Why couldn't ^rofessor^ work together in f^ams? 
For example, there might be three professors and onepractic- 
ying teacher from the Held working with a group 'of students 
>' ih'teap her -preparation areas^ covering a wide range of theory 
and prachfe. ^ 

^ c. Student-teachers are Xirged to use a variety of aides to help 
children learn; yet, professors lecture endlessly, Thestude^:; 
teacher is jjup tc fffl ^to^stand before a class of children and 
communicate ideas verbally when tViat sam^ student -teachVr 
has been a passive learner with little opportunity to shai;e in 
the planning of ed^ucation^c^urses or even to see the professor 
"practice what he preaches." In the book. Schools and E^ufitiiy,^ ^ 
the autTiors report that: 

Th most^signifuakt difference behve?n personnel is that teachers in I6w SES 
schools have lower scores ott a measure of verbal facility , [a] standard 
deviatiirt [vf] about L 5 raw ^ore points. {0\x\\\tvt et aL 1971, p. 47) 
^ Are not most culturally different children— ^theChicanos. the 
, Blacks^ the Indians, the Appalachian poor — in th^ow so^- 
econofliir schools? Do they not need good teachers? 

* ; 4c haubrich (4966) wrote, "One of these basic skills [lacking 
in teactfers) is a fundamental knowledge of and an ability to 
be^n a reading progr^ within eacK classroom no matter wh^ 
the subject field * (p. 366) Instead of blaming the'dassroom 
teacher^ktie press and the public should ask those at the 
teacher- preparation level why the^aren't preparing^ teachers 
to help children ieam to read. ^ ' , 

e. In the Commission's statement concerning ". , an environ- 
' ment where the commitment to multicultural education is' 
evident," it is assumed that faculty involved in teacher 
preparation are also involved in ^he schools— consulting, 
pervising student-teachers, and conducting re^arch. 'Their ^ 
commitment to multiculturalism must be total if the student- 
teacher is to believe in the need for culturallynand racially 
d*fferent\hildren to have a chance. ^ 

2 Some guidelines for the teacher are: "a t^h«r tries to bridge the 
^division i?etween the races and to jettison the excess of time" 
(p. 29): "A Maori child should begin his reading from boo)cs of his 
own cojour and culture" -(p 31);/\ . . in judging Maori life . . . 
there is a Maori standard as well as a European one" (Ashton* 
Warner; 1963, p 66). 
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In the following poem, Frances Brazil, of the Santa Fe Cultural 
School, captures the feelings of insecurity that often characterize the 
young Indian child 

Un^iertain Admissu>n 

The sky lookedHown on me in aimless blues 

The sun glares at me with a questioning light 

The mountains tower over me with uncertain shadows 

The trees sway in the bewildered breeze 

The deer dance in perplexed rhythms 

The ants crawl around nne in untrusting circles 

The birds soar above me with doubtful dips and dives 

They alL in their own way^ 4sk the question 

Who are you, who are you? 

I have, to admit to them., to nvyself, ^ 

I am an Indian 

As Charnofsky (1971. p 10} says^ "There is growing evidence that 
the ability of children to be successful in our present American school 
system is predicated upon ^healthy personal outlook and, a i^elatively ^ 
positive self-concept " 

To be able to do those things Ashton-Warner suggests, to help 
children acquire a healthy personal outlook and a positive self-concept, 
and to counter the feelings of shame of being an Indian demands an 
atmosphere that say^ to the Native child/ "Tt is good to be an Indian/' 
To be able to create such an atmosphere for any child requires teachers 
to become self-crj^ical of their own cultures and values. Throu^ the 
behavioural sciences (artthropolbgy/ sociology^ cultural psychology), 
through experiences with other races and other cultures, and through 
the development of communication sKills, this awareness can be ac- 
quired In turn, tjje teacher can better accept and appreciate the differ- 
ences amqng human beings * 
J 'A girl of the Adawa tribe asked me a question which is the gist of 
mis (chapter) Mr Currie, can I get an education and still be an 
Adawa'^" Does any sinceft teacher dare answer anthing but "Yes"? 
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Afterword 



MulHethnic Education in the SOs: 
' ' An Action Agenda 

-^^"^•^ Eleanor Blumenbtrg 



Early in 1975, against a background of revitalized ethnicity, ^ group 
of scholars gathered to discuss and debate pluralism in a democratic 
society, and its implications for the schools. Xhe discussions were 
thoughtful^ yet spirited; and the conflicting viewpoints covered a broad 
range of ideological, philosophical, political/ and educational issues. 
Sorne conferees advocated a signiBcant increase in multiethnic educa- 
tion on the grounds that it would enhance the reputation of minority 
groups in their own eyes and in the eyes of others/ and generally enrich 
our national cultural fabric. Others expressed concern about adding new 
stereotypes to old, promoting social divisiveness/ introducing artificial 
ethnic identities of doubtful value, and even decreasing the life' chances 
of certain .ethnic groups by interfering with the prociss of assimilation.^ 
Terms like "ethnifr studies/' "multicultural or multiethnic curriculum/'. ^ 
and "pluralistic education" were used interchangeably to convey difFer- 
. ing but perhaps equally simplistic and loaded meanings, \ 

The 1975 convocation mirrored similar confusion and controv^Wy 
across the country. Agreeing only that melting pot notions were no 
longer valid and ^at education based on an Anglo^conformity model 
had failed large groups of American children^ educational policymakers/ 
often ip response to outside pressures^ institute<;l a wide variety o^ 
prdgrams and policies. Thesfe included numerous federals state, and local 




regulations, ^uidelineb developed by professional or^nuaiions^ sepa- 
rate ethnic studies courses, carefully isolated from the mainstream of 
instruction, textbook evaluations^ to determine their treatment of diver- 
^JityH minority literature courses*, bilingual education programs^ the addi- 
tion of ethnic heroes and holiday^^ feasts and festivals^ and^ only on rare 
occasionSn a systematic renewal of a fotal curriculum and teacher prepa- 
ration Multiethnic education., fti the .1970'b, was ^ mile wide,, but in 
most places, at best an inch deep ^ 

This present volume suggests that .multiethnic edutation has come 
of age Even the most casual readit^g of the preceding chapters reveals 
an evolving agreement on not only the imperatives of multiethnic^edu-* 
cation, but on its^oals, methods, content, and conceptualization While 
each author cogently addresses a special segment of the complex educa-^ 
tlonal establishment, there is an underlying nonnegotiable assumption 
that multiethnic education is everybody's business and that the bits ^nd 
pieces need to be systematically institutionalized into a coherent whole/ 
As Geneva Gay puts it in her essay on classroom dyt^amics {see p 52): 

^Unless educators attend to the cultural factors — learning styles, 
value systems, relational patterns, and communication habits — 
^ which determine the environmental sets or climate%pf culturally 
pluralistic classrooms, other attempts to implement multiethnic 
education'are likely to* be minimized 

Similarly, focus on classroom alorre^without heeding what Carlos 
Cortes Gtallsn^the societal curriculum/' or rul^s, regulations^ reward sys* 
temSi and labelling and sorting procedures^ equally builds designs fpr 
failure isfor cin a vital program be developed without addressing the 
artificial dichotomy and unproductive argument between profession 
and community^ that Carl Grant has identified. Both segments are 
needed — frc«ti the highest policy levels to the smallest teaching units. 
In other wordy, if the promise and potential of multiethnic education 
arc to be realized in the coming decade, an action agenda must involve 
<ll segments of the educational enterprise 

IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

A recent roundup of school desegregation activity reveals tha^in 
at least.the 3,pp0 school districts under court order or ^making applica^ 
tion for fe^er^l funds to lessen racial isolation^ some form of multiethnic 
or multicultural programming is taking place ^In addition, a great num- 
ber of exemplary programs and materials are showcased at professional 
meetings or tn journals MucK of this is laudatory;, but it is safe to say 



that no single school district is programming systematically and con- 
tinuously in all the areas that result in the incongruence between school 
and society so ably delineated earlier in this volume by Tomis A. 
Arciniega (see chapter 5). What then must be done? 

Effecting meaningful changes in the schools' response to ethnic 
minorities requires the communication of a positive and overt affir- 
mation of the "rightness and worth" of ethnic and cultural differ- 
ences in children {seep 54) ^ 

The following action agenda is indicated; 

1. Clearcut articulation of policy that cuts across all levels, divi- 
^ sions, and individual responsibilities^ and mandates infusion of 

pluralism throughout the system 

2. Abandonment of additive and compensatory programs based on 
a deficit model 

3. Study of staffing and school assignment patterns to determirie 
how they might better reinforce appreciation of diversity 

4. Confrontation with the allocation and delivery systems of the 
c{tstrict (inchfding testing and counseling programs) to see how 
these impact ott multiethnic education 

5 Development of new patterns of access and participation in 
^ terms of both student and community involvement 

6. Provision of staff development, instructional materials^ and indi- 
vidual support systems that facilitate the actual jJeli very of mul- 
. ^ ticulmral education to students. 

^ ,Td do all this, school systems can learn much from one another 
through exchanges of policy statements, curriculum guides, and instruc- 
tional materials. Numbers of these are available from communities of 
diverse size, including Los Angeles, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, 
^OevelaiKl, Denver, Seattle, and San Mateo. State guides have been 
developed in Pennsylvania, California, Mirmesota, and Florida. Elemen- 
tary curriculq^ materials include the Individml Differfnm.zmd^ prepared 
for the Madison (Wisconsin) Public Schools, and San Diego City 
Schools' US; A CulhiraiMosau (both currently being distributed by the 
Anti-I>efamation League). ' - , ; ' 

Also useful are the various checklists and needs assessment rn^ru- 
ments, currently available,, which evaluate both ihstitu^nal arid indi- 
vidual needs. Excellent ones can be found in some of the publications 
listed in the bibliography of tl^s volume, including the National Coun- 
cil for the, Social Studies' Curriculum GuMinfs%r MulHfiffnic Education. 



)ames A Banks's Teachng Shak^xfn^ for Ethnu Studi^^ (2d edition)^ Carlos 
Cortess Undrr^fundtng You and Them Tip^ for Teaching about Eikmaty. and the 
Cahfornia State Department of Education's Guide fo^ Mulhculhiral Educa- 
fwn. Content* and Context 

TEACHERS AND TEACHER TRAINING 

AsTjWendol>rn C Baker and others have pointed out. the teacher 
IS a pivotal figure in multP^thnic education, yet ehen \\&k>t she is woe- 
fully unprepared Traditional teacher preparation programs have just 
begun to confront ethnicity, whether it be in terms of teaching modes 
or learning styles or language differences (See. for documentati^. the 
chapters by Cox and Ramirez, and Saville-Troikein this hook ) Further- 
more./many of the first responses to ethnicity in both pre-service and 
staff development programs were based on <rnMAensatory model, with 
differences coming across clearly as deficits to be removed or covered 
over 

'*An encouraging omen for fhe future is a new standard for accredi- 
tation adopted by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, effective January 1, 1979, Developed by ^ stiAiy committee 
of the American Associatwn of Cdleges for Teacher Education, the 
standard mandat^^ that provision be made for instruction in n^lticul- 
tural education in both general and professional studies components^ 
and should be addressed in courses, seminars, directed readings, labora- 
tory and clinical experiences, 'as well as in practica and other types of 
field experiences. Commendably^ the standard suggests ^ 

^ Multicultural education should include but not be limited to ex- 
periences wHich>y(l) promote analytic and evaluative abilities to 
confront issues such as participatory democracy^ racism, sexism, 
and the parity of^ower. {2) develop skills for values clarification 
including tfie manjfest and latent transmission of values; (3) exam? 
ine the diverse cultures and the implications for developing teach^ 
ing strategies; and (4) examine linguistic variations and diverse 
learniDg styles as a basis for the development of appropriate teach- 
/ing strategies.^ 

l^e implications of this standa^ for accreditation for teacher train- 
irtt institutiorf^ are great Invested with all it^ power and potential, it is 

. a mandate for renewal and revitalization. a movement toward a new 
breed of teacherand administrator, sensitized to pluralism in the broad- 
est sense aSid wedded to the creative uses^,6f diversity as a teaching- 

^learning">ool To effectuate it. all education departments must look at 



the messages they send out.^ jnd j college of education must r^ach out 
into other academic departments and ir)to the community for added 
sources of curnculum Sociology, the human itiesr^i^nic stupes, the 
<^oc\d\ sciences, psychology,^ and the ethnjc enclaves oPthe surrounding 
community all can provide multtc|alturai education baiMtig blocks It 
IS truly a challenge for the 1980'3 

At least one school of education has began its'quest in systematic 
fashion Working with consultants from the Anti-Defamdtion Le^^gue. 
a tS^^p of core faculty^from the University of Nebraska at Omaha has 
undertaken the development of modules to infuse understanding of the 
dynamics of prejudice into ongoing mstruction in such areas as voca- 
tional education, administr^liDn. and legal aspects OWier universities 
are building on insights gained in a series of conferences convened 
under the auspices of the American Associatioij^f Colleges for Teacher 
Education and its Ethnic Heritage Studies Projfect F^jrthem, multiethnic 
teacher education is an idea whose time has come 

' Educators currently In the field, however^ still need anderstanding 
artti skills development To that end in-service ?t^ff development pro- 
grams/ task-oriented^ should be^a priority agenda item Here, too, the 
NCATE standard can serve as a working rationale and springboard for 
action for school systeins, community groups, and professional associa- 
tions ^ 4 



I 



PROFESSIONAL AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 



Over tfiep^st ten or Bfteen years, a growing number of professional 
educational associations^d other organizations concerned dbout racial 
religious^ and ethnic plulElism have issued policy statements and vari- 
ous publications, as well as undertaken conferences and other activities, 
aimed at helping win over Aihenca's schools to multiethnic education. 
Among; the most active have been the National Educaiioh Association, 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. the'Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, the United Federation of Teachers. 
,the Association for Childhood Education, and the Council on Interracial 
Books-for Children. ^ ^ 

Eff-ectlve ethnic, human relations, and civil rights organizations 
include the American Jewish C€^mittee and its Institute for Pluralism 
and Group Identity, the Anti^Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, the 
Japanese -American Citizens' League, the National Association for the 
Advancemenfof Colored People, the Polish -American Congress, the 
Southwest Council of LaRaza.and the Urban League, to name but a few 
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of rfic vital group;* whose insights and reWurces continue to be helpful 
*educdtor5 Arid indeed surveys of ethnic heritage curriculum projects * 
reveal a sizable amount of Khool/community/ethnic organization co- 
operation ^ 

But there is still a tremendous amount of unfinished business on 
this front Most professional educational grou^ have not infused plu- 
ralism into their day-to-day workiijj^ They have not inter^ized the 
many notejwofthy policy statements^ gkiid^lines^ and publications they 
have sponsored on multiethnic themes It is still a cause for surprise 
when outreach goes beVond the usual networks to irlvolve others in 
confere/ices such as theiNCSS 1980 annual meetings with the themfl^ 
Education for J*articipation, or the NEA Eighteenth Annual Confetenoe 
on Hunr^an and Civil Rights in Education^ focusing on Desegregatioj*/ 
Integration There js stjil a marked need for leadership of professional 
associations to move ethnicity frc}m advisory or parallel structures into 
the mainstream of their ongoing agendas 

FEDERAL.AND STATE ACTIVITY^ ^ - 

Moving beyond earlier legislation which focused on e^ality of 
opportunity and social justice, in the 1970's Congress enacted measures . 
which challenged the very functions of the schools and their valiiUs of 
Anglo conformity Legislation included the Ethnic Heritage Act, which 
'to the time of this writing. has funded several hundred cxirrioiLum 
projects^ Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary School Assistance ' 

' Act providing for bilingual/bicultural education, and various training' 
^nd curriculum modification programs attendant to school desegrega- 
tion and the lessening Df racial isolation "Wetworks of federal general 
assistance centers have been $et up, for bilingual, race and national 
origin. desegpe^Siion, and sexisK concerns. ^ • / ^ 

In l^^withj^^^e^^^P^Klation in Conne ctj<;ut and /Minnesota, 
thirteet/states hao^s^^^atojp^^ (n addition, at lea^ 

28 states have ena^ed provisions covehng some aspects of multiethnic 
ediieWion, itJrIudiM tej^tbook criteria, teacher cerHficatioh require- 
ments, and s^aff develppnlent programs. In three stattt (Florida^ Miiy 
nesota, and venrxsy^^uia) resource centers have been set up^ provide 
materials reflecti/e of the state's diversity of^p^Dulations. Four states 
(Jowa, Mion^s^a, Pennsylvania, and WiKOnsin) tiave made human 

"^elation^raining a requirement for (^rh^cation.rSoYii.e**35 state depart- 
ments of educ^tT&n — among them California, M^sachussetts^ and West 

^ Virgmia-^ffer in-s)&rvice courses in nriulticultuial or ethnic studies.* 



But^ here again, implications for future activity are great. Con- 
cerned educators, working as individuals or in concert with f>rofessional 
and community organizations, must do several things First, they must 
become familiar with the enabling and the prohibiting rules and regula- 
tions where they work, identify like-minded colleagues and community 
supporters, and then move forward In some areas. tKere is need still for 
further polity statements In others, the task is the translation of these 
policies into meaningful programs 

A prime target for the SO's should be the area in which visible 
ethnicity is minimal, and where there are ''no problems/' Currently 
most of the legislation'^ fundings and ^ctidlt fs beamed at urban, mmori- 
ty-dominWd school systems A task for the future is finding "carrots 
and'Stickr ' for isolated, insulated schoof systems whose disadvantage 
may less apparent, yet can be equally devastating to the short-' 
cb4nge3f7tudents therein. 

CAUTIONS AND CONCLUSIONS ^ . 

The quest for effective muUiethnic education yields no readyr easy 
answers <^i<magic formulas, partly because it is as much a process as a 
program, as jnujih a means to the educational goals JanTes A Banks has 
identifieclr as it is an end In fact, a model too. hastily applied can set in 
motion as fnany ills as it proposes to cure, just as a "miracle drugV can 
.trigger disturbing side effects ' , 

As Cherry A Banks comments in her helpful chajjtefon becoming ' 
an effective cross-ctltural counselor^ when overly focused on group 
norms and characteristics, one runs the risk of losing sight of the indi- 
vi^uaL thereby perceiving and presentipg him/her in stereotypic fash- 
ion^. Ethnic diversity within American society ts^in fact no great€r than 
the diversity withir)[ each individual ethnic group An autfientic muU 
tiethnic curriculum confirms that fact, rather than contradicts it. 

* p Such a cumcalum must *also avoid the errors of past either/or 
programs which stressed either our v«ry real similarities 9r our equally 
real differences. Each api5roach had limited success at best; and they 
shareoN^ common failing They tended *o back away from the critical 
peiftrot encounter between groups, especially when minority con- 
fronted .majority Studying slavery, the Nazi Holocaust, the Japanese i 
relocation, or the Trail of Tears only as they are ethnically specific giv^^ 
the false impression that ethnic history unfolds ip a vacuunf. A similar 
challenge is dealing with social Uts and problems of prejudice without 
conveying the illusion that there are no po'^tive aspects to ethnicity 
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Statistics gathered by the U S Commission on Civil Rights re 
that most of our nation's schools^ urban or rurali are racially and ethni- 
C(jlly isolated Obviously, crosi-cultural schooling car\r\ot be counted or\ 
to break down racial barriers and produce what )drries A. Bar\ks calls 
^'cross-cultural competence ThjAumber oj children gomg to one-race 
schools has b^n increasing sir^Pt96d,, and levels of segregation are 
higher than those experienced by immigrants to the United States dur- 
ing the period of greatest influx at the turn of the century.^ Conse- 
^uently* the need is greater for educative experiences that can break 
down the stereotypes and feelings of supenority/inferionty that can 
flourish in isolated settings ^ 

In a society increasingly fragmented and beleaguered, in 4 world 
that becomes more interdependent each day, .it may well be that the 
promotion of human understanding is the most pressing (and basic) of 
priorities. for ^^ucators By shattering once and for all the myth that 
there is one moidel Amefn^n, multiethnic education can increase social 
cohesion^nd national unity, white increasing the access to ^fj^rtunity 
and productivity pf previously shortchanged children. The editorof this 
volume his suggeste(l that it can sef^e asU vehicle foi^ge^eral educa- 
tional refprm More important, it can serve to make our schoolsjrtore 
"responsive to the human condition — truly^ an action agenda worthy of 
the decade ahead ^ 

/iEfER£NCES ' ^ 

f. --- 

\ M^lv^,M Tumm jnd Wdllef Plolch, eds ,^ Pturahsm in a Dmocmhi Sofitfy (New York 

1 h>r A fulfer destnpi^n oi lh*r*^ponse$ of^Alitors in the 19710's* se« Ekdnor Blumcn-^ 
b^r^H sRe*p<>n5CS to Racism How Fdr Hjve Wc Come'*' m Ra(\>nt andSfjitm Rc^p^dtng ft> 
'hf ^J^n^r>td% Rifhjrd fe. Simms ajjd Clori4 Co^H^er^ (VVdshmgton* DC N^lioiul 
Countrf for $P<:^1 Studies, l^SO), pp 23-^3 

3 Df^f^^ff^fuin ^yt fhf Nahi^n s Pubit( S^h^jck A Status Rf port \V^^\\\rtgton'OQ US Cofpmis- 
sit>n on CjviI Rij^hts, f'ebruJry-I'?7<J), p 17 f 

\ StjnJards for Atcr^dil jtion of Teacher Educ^tiort" (Washington, DC N^hon^l 
tuufn il for Au reditdtiort of Tci^f h^T Educjhon, ddoptcd Mi»y, 1977. effective Unu^ry \, 
L<J7Q> 

5 Jnf^jrmjtujti about ethnic h^rttjK* studies cumculutn pruiecU ind sample cufficuU we 
jvdiljbk frofti the FthnjC H^ritj>4ie ClejimKbous*., 855 BfOjJwdyH..8ould*r,^ C,0 80302 

Raymond H dd^i *$nd flunnj M Gollnick, 'Ethnjc/Culturjl Diversity js Reflected \^ 
F-oder^l Jnd S(l*te Fdut jtiOiul I ej^iSMtion Jnd Policie^/'^in Pturalt^m fhf Amfriatn TtQfktr. 
(sis Fnnk H KUssen jnd Donnj M^Gollmck Washington, Q C Amerit jp j'fswKiJtion 
ot Colleges for T<*Achcr FdutJtion^ 1*>77}. pp M5-<j0 
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Multiethnic Education: Basic References , 

* ^ James A. Banks 

y * - * 



^ Banks, James A .Cortes. Orlo* E. Gay, Geneva. Garaa^ RicJrdoL. andOrhoa. Anna 6 
Cwmai/*(m C^i^ihn^ for K4itlhdhnii Bd^cah^n Washington- DC National (founcjl for the 
Social Studies, W6 ^ . * , 

'^ThisNCSS position statement includes a rationale for^thr^ic pluralism, ZJguidelinesior ^ 
e«tabUshing;j^«<:tive multvethnic educational pro-ams. and an evaluation checklist 

Bjnks, Jam«-A ^^ulhfthm^ Eduiatwn theory pr^ihct Boston Allw and Bacon. i9dl 

^ Thi« book discusse« historical^ conceptual, and philosophical issues irl the fields mul- 
tieth^ and multicultural education Among the other topics disciAsed are teaching 
strat^es kyt mtilftethnic education, hnlcinf^ multiethnic and ^obal eoiicatipnL and eth-, ^ 
nkitv ^nd Citizenship education / ^ - 

Banks, fame* ^ Straftgia for £tkm<: SlWr^s^ ^ Boston Allyn and Bacon. 1979 

Teaching strtffegies. wi^ grade levels designated, and bibliographies teachers and 
students W acnottg the key Features of this book Also mcltided ^^e a historical overview 
and « chronology of key events for all major American ethnic groups The bcok is 
designed as a sotircebook for dassrooi^ teachers as Welt ^ tei^t for courses in ethnic 
s|ud^*and in multicuhurai education 

Baptists. H P^tptice. Jr Multu^ltum! Bdutuhm A Syrtopsn Washington, D C University^ 
Pww of Aitwnca., 1976 ' ^ 

This monograph includes ^ discussion of defimtions,^ models* and |ssues related to m^ 
ti<:ukur^l education* y - | 

Cortes. Carlo* E. with Fay Metcali*and ^harryl Hawke Pndfntuniing You'attd Thm Tipf 
hi Ttachmi About Ethntaty Boulder' Social Science Education Consortiwm., 197^ 
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Cortes ess^y.. "Ethwcity tij the (?urficiiJumH" js prcvocdtjve and ufg^M The book dlso^ 
jndudes a of teaching activities jnd hetpfut information atwtit ev^Ludting the mul- 
tiethnic cumtuJum ^ 

Cro&s^ Dolors £ BakeTn, Gw^ndolyn^ ^nd StileSn^ LindLey J , eds n^hing m a Mulhtultuml^ 
Sctufy PfTipfc/^ nn3 Profrsiiortai Straf€gifs New yark_^acmilldRr J977 

The contributors to this book* who include Meyer Weinbergn J^mes Deslonde> jnd Asj 
Hillufdn focus on wjys of chdn^mg the scKop) curriculum to reflect ihe^thnic and cultural 
diversity m American society 

CarciJ. Rjcardo L Ltarmn^ m Tiit) ittngua^ Bloomington, Ind T^hi Deiu Kappa Educa-. 
lional Foundation. 1976 ^ ^ 

This booklet explores importance and imphcattoni of bilmguai educatiOf^ and*is 
. ava»iable in Engjish and Spa nislredit ions j 

, Goldn Milton I Cram,. Carl A > and RivUn, Harry N eds h. /Vaij/ of Dignity \\ Rnmrc/ 
Bcok fQT MuitiruitMral fJt^atwn Washin^on. D C Association of Teacher Educatorsn^ 1977 

ThiiJicJume*coni*its several interesting and informative histoncal overviews of vanpifa 



lative hi stone 

ethnic g/oupr"^Speva Cay,, Richard CambinoH and N^haj^ Sjjier are among the ct^n-- 

iribuiors * r 

« 

Cr^fttn^ Carl A . ed MklfiCi^Ifural tduiahort Ccmmifi^ff I^urs and Appiifahon> Washingtonn 
. D C Association for .Supervision and Curnculum Dpvelopmentn^ 1977 

Broadly defining multicultural ediicationn this book includes articles on ethnic groups,/ 
student fij^tSn sexism, and the educational dimensions of cultural diversity ^ 

Grover Cornelius Lee Conrrt^Kahon^y /Ir^t^^C*//!)-!^ A Rtpcrfon Cr^^s Culhira! Rfs/arth Wash- 
ington, DC NatioruJ Education As^ociationn 1976 

V f ^ 

Jhe proHerm invoivecf^in cqmrnumcating across cultures and the Rndmg$ of cro^s-^ 

cultural research^re some of the important to^ic^ difcus^ in this monograph 

Ctitiif Mklh^iilrura'} EdacahQn C^ntint and Confnf Si^cramento> Calif California 5t*te De- 
partment of Education, ]977 ^ \ * 

This book contains anv^xcMlent instrument which can be used for e^aluati^ and $4lecttng 
materials that reflect ethW jnd cultural diversity / ' 

Hansen -Krtning. Nancy Compfffrny anj Cteatt^it^ m Un^^a^f A^h A \/L!fi€thn4 Head- 
ing, Mass Addison -Wesley, 1979 45*^ 

^Written^r both pre-^rvi^r*and 'm-^ervice teachersn this book combines theory anH^ 
practice in integrating multiethnic a^^areness and education mto the 'teachi^ ('Ak 
Lommunicjtion skills It is designed to teach 'basK language arfs skills while expantjm^ 
etht*ic literacy / - ^ ^ 

Herman. Judith, ed S^h^w i^nd ((kjjp? Uittht^ Ne^ York American Jewish Committeen* 

This,hi)thly at claimed minograpli on the ' ne^ pluralism Mas stimulated by /he ethnic 
V^vitali/ation movcments'of the j*^^'^ and I970's ' ' * 

King, Hdith W Tfiiihin^ Fthntt Ait^Urfnf^^ anJ Matfrmk fcr ^h/ FUn^ntdTW S(hy\A ^lam* 

Monica, Calil Tiootiyear 1980 ^ , * ' 

Thii rosourc** boqk ^or e^eTn^^nta^y school tcadicrs is divided into three maior parts 
(tatkgroOnd for the Tea*iKer m Multiethnic Education? Activities for the Multiethnic 
Elementary Schoii^i. 'anJ Resourres Urr the MultiethnK Teacher 

Kldssen. Funk H and CiOllnuk, Dtinna M , eijs Phr^d^m JnJ ^h, Am^rujn Tftiih^r and 
t'j.*' JtVjshin>^ton D C American Association of Colleges lor Teat her Education, 
J97? " . , 
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Jjm^ A- BJnks*,C>nev* C^y. Hiiry N Rivlin. C^rl A Gr^nt ^nd other speciilist* m 
piultiethoK Jnd multkultur^t educjtior) discuss wjys m ^hKh teacher educdtior> tan And 
should become more ^"twttve to the eihntc dTverSity m Anieric^n life 4nd culture ■ 

I^bovH .WJhdii) Thf Shtdv of Ncn^tAndttrd £n^h%k Urban J. Ill N^honal Council of Tejchm 
of En^ish. t^Q , ' - 

Tbis moTH^graph is a well re^^rched 4r>d ihoughtfuL di^^^ion oi noTisUndal'd English 
Black English one of the important topics tre^^ted 

Mi^L Alice^with Edwm Kiestern Jr Tkt ShorkhQngtd Chidrfn ^ Suburin^ New York Amen 
cjr^ Jewish Committer,, 1^7 

"■A s«niinjl but often ne^e^ted stu^y^ ^his work^docitrnents the extent to which children 
f suburban are often isolated ffom r^ciaL reli^ous^^ and so^ul clas; difference 

N oar. Cert rude Vif TtAihtr Intt^r^rtm Rev ed Washini^ton, D C Njlionil Education 
Association, 1974 *- 

The author draws, upon her many ye^rs of nch experiences to po«e jnd respond to 
^(}ue*tion« Ihjt'tejcheri ir^ integrated 'schookare likely to 4sk w^nt answered 

No^akn Michael Purthtr RtH^hons, m £it\m(tfy Middktown, Penn Jednota Pres*H 1977 

This brillUnt.and thoughtful boolf^ discusses the "new pluralism" Although Novak 
focuses on White ethnic groups, npany of his observations can help the teacher to under- 
stand all ethnic groups m the United States 

Pedersen^ Pau)* Lonner,, Walter } ^ 4nd Draguns. )uns C eds Couns/hng AfrOis Culturts. 
Honolulu, Hawaii UniverKUy Tress of Hawaii. 1976 

This excellent and well-r^arch4#J {^Cflectibnof original essays discusses issues rdated to 
cross -cultural counseling ' ^ 

Ranilrez^^ Manuel III and C4Staneda^ Alfredo Culfkrui Orm^raiy^ Bttogttthvf^Drvftopmmi ^nd 
Edutahm, New York Academic Fressn 1974 

This seminal book presents theory and research fitfcdmgs related to the cognitive styles of 
Me ^can- Amen can and Anglo youths, with important implications for the schooling of 
minonty students 

Saville^Troiken Murt^ ' F^ruiahpn^ TtAching £r\gh>k ^ langti^gf Thf^y and^ttkixi 
h\ Muih^ihiTiH £dH(Ahi^ Englewood Cliffs, NJ Prentice.HalL 1976 

This booj; diKuGses. the psychological tint^uistic/and cultural foundations of feachmg 
English as a $econd language, as well as strategies For instruction arid preparing for 
teaching in the multtcuhural classroom * ^ 

SayillecTroike. Muriel and Troike. Rudolph C jjf Handbook <^ Bthf^nl £dvitticn - Rev^ ed 
Washingtonn D C Teachers of English to^Spe^wts of Other Languaget^ 1971 

This miroductory book^on biltngual educatiori discusses vanous aspects of bihngual 
education, including rationalen. design, languages of instruction. pedagogK^l considera- 
tions, and evaluation ' « 

Stewart. Edward C Ai^m^an Cuihtr^i Pstkmi A Cr^i Cuifitntl Ptr^pkhw LaGrangePai4(. til 
Intercultu/al Network. Inc 1972 " - t , 

The author disc^^ses some of the basic values and characteristics shared by all AmewanSn. 
re^rdless of ethnic group * I 

Trueba, Henry T and Barnett-Miirahi, C^roL eds Bthnguai^^pttlutdhiTai £du<Ahort anif^ 
Proffs^^al ^Tom to^ach^t Row^kyn Mass Newbury House Publishersn 1^ 
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This <:oli^tion (n?V*tl« ^(JJ^ Y e*says reprmted from otjJIjr sources ' Among the contritnjv 
lors are Jo^uj A Fishitwn and Muriel ^^viHe-Tr^ike t 

Weinberg, Meyer. A Cftant^ to Uam A Htstcry of Rah antt Edufation in tht Unttfi Ststh New 
Yark Cambridge University Pr**s. 1^77 ^ ^ ^ - 

.Written by 4 vetmn in the muUi«*Knic educ Jtioit ^iel4, this book chromclw the ^uci- 
1 1 on J I |i I story of Afro- American MexK^ri*A'ni«ncjn$,^ Amerk^n Indun^. ^nd PueHo 
Ricjn-AmefKjn* ■ . * * 
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